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Loss. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 


Only so much the less— 
One heart has fallen away; 
It took no light from the sun, 
No splendor out of the day 
The sunshine seems the same, 
And the opal tints on the sea, 
And the golden rod‘s yellow fame— 
Yet sumething has gone from me, 


One heart, one heart the less, 
When I name the name of iny friends ; 
One love that seemed born to bless, 
In a nfirage of falsehood ends. 
The sunshine seems the same, 
And the opal tints on the sea, 
And the golden-rod’s yellow flame-- 
Yet something is gone from me. 
I ee 


Almost Sacrificed: 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘BARBARA GRAHAM,” 
‘‘“TWICE MARRIED,”’ ‘‘ MABEL 


” 


MAY, ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


you want me, sir? Mrs. Selwyn 
aa you were inquiring tor me.”’ 
‘Yes, Alwynne,I do. I have news of 
importance for you. Sit down, I must 
just finish reading this letter, and then I 
can talk to you-”’ , 

Alwynne Compton obeyed for some 
minutes there was silence. 

Yetthe loud beatings of the lad’s heart 
might have been almost distinguished in 
the perfect stillness, 

The announcement was sufficient to send 
young and ardent blood bounding impa- 
tiently through the veins, and to hasten its 
healt :ful pulsations. 

“News of importance.” 

It isa thrilling notice for the busy politi- 
cian, for the passer-by in the streets, for the 
gravest and least interested. ; 

No wonder that it taxed the patience of 
an impatient youth to wait for the announce- 
inent that was to concern hii sv especially. 

The minutes seemed endless. 

Then the tong, closely-written letter was 
finished, folded, replaced in its envelope, 
und Mr. Nugent, moving his chair slightly 
from the table, turned at last to his young 
companion. 

“Alwynne, this letter is from your uncle 
and godtather. He writes to me to inquire 
about you, and makesa proposal on your 
behalf.’’ 

The boy laughed half bitterly. 

“Ti ne enough for such kindly interest,”’ 
he said. 

“Except my antediluvian Saxon name 
and asilver cupon which it is deeply en- 
graved, I have never had any token that 
my father’s brother remembered or knew 
that I, his only nephew and godson, wasin 
existence,’’ 

‘‘Well, he means to make up for it now,” 
said the gentleman, deprecatingly. ° 

‘He has made a very liberal offer here. 
He proposes for you to go out to him imme- 
diately, and, to use his own expression ‘fin- 
ish your medical studios among the Hing 
doos ; they are far better doctors than our 
poisoning leeches’ 

“And he adds, fairly and frankly enough 
that ‘if you satisfy his just and moderate 
expectations and wisbes he intends to adopt 
you as his heir.’ 

“There, my boy—you are nahbob-elect, 

see, Defore you are seventeen. just as 

; first at Harrow at fifteen—rapid 


iw Lea? 


tis face was flushed and excited, but not 
altogether with pleasurable excitement or 
gratified ambition. 

There was pain and even bitterness 


at the golden prospect opening before 
him. 

‘*You wish me to go, sir 7?” 

“Wish ? Why, my boy, should I be in 
my senses were Ito wish otherwise? Of 
course you do not hesitate for a moment?” 

“I prefer independence, could I secure it 
to hanging ona rich relative’s fancies,”’ was 
the boy’s reply. 

“If my uncle wishes fora hero, he will 
be deceived ; if for a grateful and respectful 
nephew, he shall not complain. It isa 
risk, Mr. Nugent, for him and for me, but 
I shall be ready to obey if you 
think it proper that I should accept the 
offer.’’ 

The excellent but somewhat blunt coun- 
try gentleman gazed in the tace of his ward 
with something very like alarin. 

“Alwynne, my boy, 1 hope learning has 
not touched your brain. 

“I should scarcely hesitate for a son of 
my own. 

“But come—let us go over the ‘etter to- 
gether, and then you can judge for your- 
self. 

“We must reply bythe next mail, and 
therefore it is as well to arrange all while 
we ure on the subject; and Mr. Nugent 
drew his chair nearer to the table, and, 
opening the letter laid it before them both 
on the table. 

‘Now, my dear boy, remember that vour 
so'e fortune froin your poor father is fifteen 
thousand dollars, of which one tnust cer- 
ta:nly go to establish you in your profess- 
ion. Well, your uncle engages to reim- 
burse any loss you may incur in conse- 
quence of complying with his demands; 
and the chances are decidedly in favor of 
your becoming his heir ere you reach man- 
hood. 

“Read the note again, Alwynne ; weigh 
it in your mind while I write answers to 
iny other letters, and then let me know 
your decision ;”’ and, giving up the letter to 
his ward, Mr. Nugent returned to his 
usual post at the library table and began wo 
write. 

* o . - 7 . 

Another partof Mr. Nugent’s luxurious 
country house—which was surrounded by 
gardens and shrubberies and a miniature 
park of singular beauty—an elegant bou- 
doir. 

The piano, the harp, the work-frames, the 
davenport, the cabinets of well-selected 
curiosities, the well-fjlled book-cases, all 
proved that this was no room for the indul- 
gence of inere Juxurious ease and indolence 
but the retiring-room for the private hours 
and vecupations of a woinan of taste, accoin- 
plishment and industry. 

All within it spoke of wealth and dis- 
cernment, but all spoke also of that refine- 
ment of inind which is far superior to mere 
fancy, and the boudoir was, for once, a true 
indication of the character ofits intnate. 

Mrs. Nugent, the fair mistress of the lit- 
tle domain named Temple Nugént, was as 
perfect in her way asthe apartment which 


portion of her mornings, 

She was a beautiful brunette—a rare spec- 
imen of that tnuch-misrepresented class— 
not sallow, or Spanish, or Italian, or Indian 


with the clearest of skins, which only es- 





gave a softer coloring to the complexion, 

and eyes that, when examined closely, 

proved to be those rare and perfect orbs 
which combine the peculiarities cf the three 

rra\ and black, and 
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tion of soitness, and yet solitness combined 


| with inteHect and feeling. 


Both very lovely and very lovable was proved since we did thero last week. Hurry | 


in complexion, with large dark eyes sur- | 
rounded by deep black circles, buta wotnan | 


was her favorite resting-place for the chief | 


| 
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caped being fair fromthe warm tint that | 





melancholy hovered in the atmosphere that 
surrounded her. 

Her face seldom sparkled with joy, ber 
voice had a languid gentieness in its tone, 
and her smile was rather sweet than gay. 

The observer felt a sort of reverent love 
arfd admiration, asifinthe presence of a 
being from another sphere. 

Perhaps Mrs. Nugent could have expiain- 
ed the phenomenon—she and one other; 
but that other was not her fine-hearted and 
excelient husband. 

Near the lady, seated on the floor, sur- 
rounded by almost a pattern of blossoms 
and glittering green leaves, was a little yirl 
—her only child. 

Clara was not the miniature of her mo- 
ther; still she might grow like, very like, 
that lady in after years. 

The hair would deepen into the samé 
rich, rare tint; the skin would only differ 
from its more defined fairness and pinker, 
brighter glow; and the eyes, albeit more 
flashing, and of a violet rather than gray 
color, might soften into the thoughttul, ex- 
pressive beauty of her mother. 

But there were passion, and inte! lect,and 
exceeding susceptability of impression, and 
delicacy of temperainent, to be read in that 
precocious child’s face,even though scarcely 
nore than eight suinmers bad passed over 
the lovely features. 

At this moment they expressed nothing 
but joyous delight at the floral treasures 
that lay heaped around her. 

‘Mamina, why does not Alwynne come? 
He promised to help me with the flowers. 
No one makes them into such pretty gar- 
lands as he does.”’ 

Mrs. Nugent smiled sadly, very sadly, as 
she replied— 

“Alwynne is with your papa,my darling, 
reading letters trom India which arrived 
this morning. 

“He will not be iong, I dare say, for your 
papa has an engagement with Mr. Le 
Grande in an hour from this time.” 

And the lady glanced at the timme-piece on 
the mantel. 

The child frowned, a strange, thoughtful 


frown that spoke rather of deep annoyance | 


than childish vexation. 
“Mamma, why does papa go to Mr. Le 
Grande so often ?” 
‘Because he is aclever and an agreeable 
man, and your papa likes hiin little critic, 


replied the lady, smiling, though a shadow 
peated tite Jady, slowly. 


gathered over her face at the childish re- 


mark. 
“Why did you ask such a queer question, 
Clara ?”’ 


“IT do not like Mr. Le Grande’s manner, | 


andIdo not like EFleanor,’’ avowed the 
child. 

“] don’t want them to come so often, and 
I'm sure Alwynne does not.” 

“Whatis it that Alwynne does not want, 
and whom is he so inhospitably unwilling 
to see 7’ spoke a boyish voice behind litlle 
Clara. 

She started round, and impetuously 


sprang into the arins of a tall, handsome | 
| youth of perhaps sixteen years according to | 
| the register, though by a casual observer at | 
| least another year would be added to his 


age. 
“Oh,Alwynne,!I am so glad vou are come. 
The flowers are drooping and fading already. 


Do make haste and sitdown here while I 


tell you what I want you to do with thein.”’ 


The youth looked down on the fair child | 


with a fond but sad gaze. 
“Forgive me, little Clara, but I must put 
off arranging your flowers until this after- 


noon. 


and te her how t pat a 
And I will see how much you bave im 


mingled with the gush of proud exultation | Constance Nugent, and yet an indefinable | away, little Clara.”’ 
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“Go, my child, " was ‘the gentle con 
mand of the mother in support of the re 
quest. 

Clara seldom disobeyed her mother’s 
will. 


one A YRAR IN ADVANCE. 
VE CEMTS 4 COPY. 


She gathered up the flowers in her lap,~ 


and slowly walked from the room mutter- 
{ng— 

“I hate those Indian letters; they always 
make Alwynne forget me.”’ 

Both the lady and the youth smiled. 

“You bave spoiled her, Alwynne. She 
is a complete little tyrant. over you. But 
what news has the mail brought you, my 
dear boy ?”’ 

“Very bad—and yet very good, as the 
world would call it,” be replied, sad- 
ly. “My uncle has sent for me to make ne 
his heir. 

“But I would give up all such prospects 
if I inight remain in —" for at least 
two or three years longef.’’ 

Mrs. Nugent scanned the boy's face. 

“Why, Alwynne? You must have some 
reason for wishing to risk sucha goiden 
prospect, and at your age too, Why are 
you so anxious to wait for that especiai time 
preferring to remain under Mr. Le Grande's 
tuition, poring over medical books, instead 
of revelling in the Oriental luxuries that 
your uncle's heir will cominand ?"’ 

She spoke playfully, but there was an 
earnest look in her eyes that Drought an in- 
dignant flush to Alwynne’s dark cheek. 

“I do not like leaving you, my more 
than mother,”’ he said, at last, throwing 
himself down by her couch on the floor, 
and taking her band with the tond, adoring 
tenderness of an idolising son; ‘you can- 
not deceive me, and I do not pretend to 
deceive you,” he added, half coloring, baif 
laughing as she shook her head incredu- 
lously, ‘for Lam in love with you, mo- 
ther.”’ 

‘Is it Eleanor Le Grande or your adopted 
mother with whom you are in love ?"'asked 
Mrs. Nugent, significantly. 

The lad flushed crimson. 

‘Miss lLeGrande has far higher aims than 
her father’s pupil and your adopted ward," 
he said, haughtily. 

“Yet she is very beautiful, Alwynne,and 
you have been very intimate with ber.”’ 

“She is very like her mother,’’ observed 
Alwynne; and his quiet gaze was fixed for 


" | a moment on the face of his fair companion. 


“You, she is very like ber mother," re- 


“Mrs. Le Grande jis very handsome, and 
very clever. She has educated Eleanor 
herself and se 

She stopped, apparently in doubt as to 
whether she should speak out her thought. 
Alwynne watched her attentively. 

‘Mother darling—a fair exchange. If I 
confess my secret, will you confess yours?”’ 

“Mine, Alwynne?"” 

“Yes, yours, dearest lady. I have not 
been your loving and devoted son and Mr. 
Le Grande’s pupil for nothing. I guess 
your secret, ahd you need not fear to con- 
fide it to me. 

“I am ainan in feeling and in discern- 
ment, though notin years. Wiil you not 
trust me ?"’ 

Tears flowed gently and silently down 


| the tair cheeks. 


“Has Mr. Le Grande eves hinted any- 
thing to you, Alwynne?” 

“Never; he has been too Ill for some 
weeks to speak of any but thoroughly pro- 
fessional subjects, and he would think me 
an unsafe de po mitory ofthe secret. But you 
know me better. 

‘Is he very i Alwynne’?’’ asked Mrma. 


absent 


‘Paralysis is such an uncertain 
ceitful seizure.’’ 
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“And he is old,’’ mused the lady. 

“Yes; I haveoften wondered at his mar- 
rying so young and handsowwe a woman, 
especially as be has so little property,” re 
marked Alwynne. 

“But ali this is not to 
mother. 
with me ?"’ 

“Butl can guess yours, Alwynne. You 
are in love with Eleanor Le (Grande; but 
she is too proud and carelers to encourage 
the affecQon you cannot help feeling tor 
her. Is it notso? And,if you caine back 


_ * 


the purpose, 


asthe heir ofan Indian millionnaire, you | 


would try whether the statue would not 
wari into life at your bidding. Well, it is 
not wonderful. 

The lad looked 
proachful. 

“You do not think what you say,mother. 
Listen, and I will tell you both your secret 
and iny own.” 

And he stooped over the sofa on which 
she reclined and spoke for seine minutes 
eagerly, and in alow voice that could only 
reach the ears of the person to whorn the 
words were add peed 9 

Those words brought varied expressions 
to the lady's face; surprise, grief, pleasure, 
affection, grateful trust, succeeded 
other in rapid succession. 

And when the youth bad ceased speak- 
ing she drew from her finger an antique 
ring of peculiar forin and worktmanship 


half amused, half re- 


which she «iways wore, and held it towards | 


him. 


It was a ring composed of one pearl of ex- | 


ceptional size, round which where set, pear 
shape, smal! diatnonds of great value. 

“Alwynune,” she said, ‘from this instant 
the bond that has so lony existed between 
us is cancelled, to give viace to one entirely 
different in character. 

“J place in your hands a sacred trust, to 
be returned in after years if occasion re- 
quires. 

“TIfiny cousin's presentinents are realiz- 


ed, it our fears prove correct, and if your | 


feelings remain unchanged,then remember 
that you receive with that ring the confti- 
aenoe and the power that you desire at my 
hands. 

“That ring, which has been in my family 
from time immemerial, nny mother wore to 
her dying day. 

“It has always been to me a sacred 
the heart histories and the destiny of the 
women of my race for many a long genera- 
tion. 

“Alwynne, never let it ledve your keep- 
ing savein the eventof which vou spoke just 
now, upless I claim itat your hands. My 
heart 18 lighter in spite of your approaching 
departure, nny boy; for I feel now that the 
spell is broken that nas bound iny thoughts 
and words for so inany months, 

“At least the evil influences that threaten 
ine and wine are not wholly supposititious 
or unknown. 

“May Heaven bless you, iny adopted son 
even as you fulfil the Crust you have volun- 
tarily assumed.” 

“Amen,” responded the youth, 

There was silence for some 
and then Alwynne resumed, 
cheerful tone-- 


minutes, 


ther, I hope and believe. 

“The event on which it all hangs is one 
that may’ Heaven forbid should happen tor 
many along year; and,as you know my 
own movements are not as yet under my 
uncle, should it please hiui to make over- 
tures of peace ; and when Lam once under 
his control I can scarcely auswer for the 
future. 

“But I pledge you my word that ere any 
decisive event can occur to affect the future 
of——"’ 

He was scarcely more pleased than sur- 
prised at the sudden opening of the door 
even as he spoke, and the appearance of a 
lady of “gorgeous” figure and tace dressed 
in a walking costuime that, although by no 
wmeans in baud taste, was vet too ‘full- 
blown” for the retined society she bad en- 
tered. 

No other words would so well 
the appearance Mrs Le Cirande. 

The lady was tall, and of tall and digni- 
fied figure and bearing, with rather oy en 
features, that could at any moment 


of look and manner; and there was some- 
thing that gave a peculiar idea of amplitude 
in the folds of her dress, the extension of 
her mantie and skirts, and even sleeves, 
that scarcely belonged to the mere physical 
development of her tigure. 

It wasa peculiarity about Margaret Le 
Grande that alinost overpowered all other 
ideas at first sight of her really handsoine 
face and form. 

But with many this feeling subsided on a 
more intimate acquaintance. 

The extreme softness and blandness of 
her inanner; the interest that she always 
displayed in the personsand subjects with 
whom and which she was concerned; and 
the distant connection and yreat influence 
which she boasted with the owners of Tem- 
ple Nugent—all rendered Mrs. Le Grande 
one of the most popular women in the 
neighborhood, to say nothing of the coun 
try round 

But whe 
tHe ta 
young 1a 
refined 
ive itnaye i i 
cease that auy one w 
Le Grande by any less 
epithet than “a very fine woiman,"’ or “a 
charming woman,’’ would instantly have 
been tabooed as slanderous or wanting in 
taste. 

She wasa distant and humble cousin of 
the fair Constance Nugent; and it bad been 
by her influenee and kindly exertions that 


jared to call Mrs. 


colpliinentary 


fair | 
Will you agree to barter secrets | 
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THE 


had thought an excellent match when a 

laborious governess in a secluded country 

village, had obtained, the practice and had 
‘taken a respectable position in the neigh- 
borhood of his wife's grand relatives. 

Such was the lady who, noiselessiy and 
peasy, entered the boudoir of Mrs. 
suygent. 

“My dearest Constance, how are you to- 
day ? 

ny need scarcely ask, you look so blooin- 
ings and your eves are so brilliant.” 

Mrs. Nugent laughed. 

“You should have been a man, Margaret 
—you have such a faculty for paying coim- 
pliments.” 

“I? Noone less so. My great fault is an 
unlucky candor. ; 
when it is most necessary. 

“Itis withthe greatest difficulty that I 
keep inyself from letting my poor Louis 
know of his danger; and of eourse it cannot 
be easily concealed from myself.” 


tioned Alwynne, mildly. 
“Of course. 





each | 


heir- | 
loom, and with it bave ever been connected | 





in & more | 
| She is very proud; but Iean see Alwynne’s 
“This is all verv unnecessiary,dearest mo- | 


| thoughtlessly encourage. 


“Can you suppose that I am blind to what 
the most ignorant could scarcely fail 
apprehend ?" she said, with a tinge of sharp 
ness in hertone foreign to her usual man- 
ner. 

“Certainly not; only Mr. Le 
hinted to me the complete unconsciousness 
you displayed of the slightest chance of any 
present danger,’’ he replied, significantly. 

The soit cheek wore a slight, a very slight 
deepening of the usual faultless bloow ; but 


| she only said, careless! y— 


“Ah, it isthe happy privilege of disease 


| to ignore its own existence, especially when 


any chance of sudden danger or death ex- 
ists. Do you not think so, Constance 2” 
, : 
Mrs. Nugent was silent for a few mo- 


| ments. 


Then she said, in her calm sweet tones— 
“No, Margaret, Ido not think tt 


‘f never can disguise the truth, even | 


SATURDAY EVENING POS* 


! 
| the struggling apothecary whom Margaret | 





“Then you are aware of the risk ?”’ ques- | 
| 
lo 


(srande | 


would 


be a happy privilege if it existed; and Tam | 
sure that It isa mistake to suppose that it | 


does, 

**But where is Eleanor ? 

“Is she well ?"’ 

“Oh yes, perfectly well, thank 
turned back with yvour husbaad,Constance, 
We met him on his way to the Grange, and 
of course we could not let him yo to a lone- 
lv house with only an invalid to 
hit. 

“T should have accompanied him 
that 1 wished to’ congratulate our 
Alwynne on his news. 

“We shall iniss him sadly, and some tears 
will be shed that will not be easily dried 
after his departure.”’ 

But Alwynne Compton had left the room 


brut 
dear 


you; she | 
| conscious ot the rapidly passing objects till 
shit 


recelve | 


| ing much of her thoughts. 


and the lady's sweet sympathies were wast- | 


ed so far as he was concerned. 
“Yos, we shall 
Clara will be inconsolable, and 
himself will be very lonely without lis lit- 
tle playmate,” said Mrs. Nugent, calmly. 
‘“€lara—oh yes, of course! Between our- 
selves, Constance, I suspect that Eleanor 
will bea great deal more affected on the 
oceasion than she will care to acknowledge. 


constant attentions have won on her heart, 
and now I alinost dread the truth of what I 
He appeared so 


miss him exceedingly. | 
Alwynne | 


young, and Eleanor is 80 extremely correct | 


and refined in her ideas, that I felt pertectly 
safein trusting them together; and long 
engagements are so undesirable.”’ 

“Make yourself perfecily safe on 

pas Maryauret,’”’ 
velieve Clara will be the only 
heart that Alwynne will engage himself 
to ere he leaves; and even you must con- 
fess that there can be no danger in that.”’ 

Mrs. Le Grande laughed lightly. 

“Ab no; where an heiress is concerned 
there is little fear that such entanglements 
ean be dangerous. 

“But we are talking 


sweet- 


like two foolish 





describe 


be | 
toned down at pleasure by a bland softness | 


school-girls, Constance, and | 
really serious business. 

*“T wanted to ask you to receive 
for a few weeks. 

“Mr. Le Grande is ordered to © 
bam in the hope of restoring the use of his 
| limbs, and I cannot afford the expence of 
taking Eleanor; nor can I suffer the ineon- 
venience which a voung girl neither out of 
| nor yet fairly in the school-room is sure to 

entail. ° 

“Of course I did not know of this unex- 
pected news when I] set out.” 

“It need not alter the plan, Margaret,” 
| Said Mrs. Nugent, though aslight shade of 
| annoyance crossed her face. 

} “Alwyune will leave by the next mail 

, and I suppose your plans will hardly 

| matured before then. : 

| “Well, no—I scarcely can tell. It all de- 

| pends on Mr. Le Grande hituself and on 

| our being able to get comfortable apart- 
nents. 

“IT shall not lose a dayj;and indeed J rather 
intended to beg vou to receive Eleanor the 
day after to-morrow. 

“Mr. Nugent kindly said there could be 
no difficulty, but of course it is only the 
lady pf the house who can answer in ‘such 
CASES, 


Mr. Nugent's reply 


caine on 
Kleanor 


ielten- 


be 


’ 
would have risen 


} t ‘ , is 
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“We car receive Eleanor, 
I cannot promise ber much 
even pleasure on her visit. 
| “We shall be necessarily much occu pied 
with Alwynne till he goes, and we shal] 
| not be very cheerful when he has taken his 


| departure. 
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“Why, it will be but too congeniel under 
he circumstances. - 
t “Eleanor is passionately fond of her fa- 
ther; and his state, and ber old friend ~ 
departure, will leave little room for further 
regret. 

“But I inust leave you 
errand is accomplished. 

“IT bave so uuch to do and—— I hear the 
carriage. You are going to drive, I dare 
say, Constance.” 

“Tam going to Lidford, but 
alittle shopping, Margaret. 
hasten ou that account.” 

“Thank you. 

“To Lidford, you say ? 

“Perhaps you would just call at the 
French dressmaker’s for ine, and tell 
her to send home Eleanor’s dress to-:nor- 
row. 

“She promised it last week. 

“Good-bye. 

**T shall be late.”’ 

And the lady hurried away. 

Constance remained in deep and painful 
thought tor a few minutes. 

Tien she walked to the large pier-glass | 
between the windows, and took a long sur- 
vey of her tace in the mirror. 

Iter hand was clasped on her side as she 
gazed, and her bosom heaved paizifully for 
afew minutes. 

Was she admiring her own beauty, or 
contrasting it with the gorgeous splepdor of 
her late visitor ? 

There was a look of strange unearthly 
suiness in her face which spoke of resigna- 
tion, but searcely peace. 

It seemed as if some trial she dreaded was 
alinost too much for her fortitude, and yet | 
not for her huimble faith. 

The entrance ofgher maid with her bonnet | 
and cloak roused her. 

She hastily submitted to the brief toilette 
that was necessary, and in less than a quar- 
ter of an hour from the departure of Mrs, | 
1. Grande she was driving from Temple | 
Nugent. 

Her thoughts’ were almost too sad for her | 
to indulge her usual admiration of the fa- 
iniliar scenery, which yet had lost none of 
its charms for her by long acquaintance- 
Ship. 

She leaned back in the carriage, scarcely | 


now that iny 


merely to do 
You need not 





reached a cross road that led te various 
points in the neighborhood. 

One was the Grange, and another was | 
Lidtord, almost at right angles with it; and 
Constance instinctively glanced inthe di- 
rection of a place that was certainly occupy- | 


It was but a glance, yet it brought a sud- 
den flush to ber face. 

Two figures were walking in the path 
which led by a private way to the residence 
of the Le Grandes—two familiar tigures— 
ber husband and Margaret Le Grande. 

Why not ? 

Why should not two such intimate friends 
and distant relatives saunter leisurely in 
the sylvan path ? 

Was Constance jealous? 

She had not the feeling, and certainly her 
loving and devoted husband had never 
given her c.iuse to indulge it. 

And yet the sight was exquisitely pain- | 
tul. 
She leaned back in the carriage, and cov- 

ered her eves with her hands, 

“Oh, Heaven spare ine !"’ she inurimured. 
“My darling, ny Clara, my sweet innocent | 
child—Ileaven watch over and keep thee! 





| Oh, it is hard to bear!” 


that | 
was the calin reply. +1 | 


. * a * * * 


Constance Nugent's errand to Lidford 


| Was nota brief one. 


She drove to one or two of the principal 
shops inthe place, and then to a large 
handsome brick house on the outskirts of 
the town, where she reinained some time. 


| When she came out, a packet that bad been 


| est,’ he said. 


YLARA, Clara, my darling, you must 
~ 


| 


in her hand on leaving the earriage had 
disappeared, and her face was flushed and 
Weary-looking, a8 if she had been arranging 
some jalizgulny and serious business, 

But ere she arrived at Temple Nugent 
the wan iook had disappeared. 

The tresh air or the calin quiet drive had 
banished the pallid look of anxious pain. 
And as her husband banded ber trom the 
carriage, be even remarked on the beautiful 
bloom that had replaced the paleness of the 
morning. 

“T never siw you looking better, dear- | 


“That bright color would grace a cheek 
of eighteen summers instead of eight-and- 
twenty. 

“I shall get jealous of -my young 
seon—I, an old fellow nearly forty.”’ 

Constance siniled gaily for a moment; 
then the old pang came that had more than 
ouec yetined her that day, and kissing her 
hustand as he gallantly escorted her 
within doors, she excused herself from fur- 
ther conversation on 
late for dinner. 


wife 





the ground of being | 


CHAPTER II. 


not—indeed you must not cry so bit- 

terly. Remember, I shall come back 
ioré You are a wo.unan, and shall ex- 
find you asaccomplished and good 
i Thilla, 


Ly t 


pect to 


a 


Shia never he me that 
t good. 
“I cannot help it. 


ail 1 
If I love people I can 
do _? to please them, and be good; 
but, it not I hate them. I cannot help be- 
ing naughty and passionate; and, if mamma 
and you were not here, I should never be 
good—I know I should not.” 

“Yes, Clara, for our sakes you would. 


|; nurse, 


_ homme till this object could be attained, 
| six months more were to elapse ere Eleanor 
| would be eighteen, when she was to enter 


Listen—you are buta child but 
understand a great deal; and I yal ~~ 
that,if your mamma fancied that you would 
do her more harin than you can know at 
present, little Ciara. 

“And you must try not to be unhapp 
when I ain gone, but take my place, an 
try to ainuse your mamma, and not let her 
see you sad and crying. You can do this, 
Clara ?”’ 

“J will try.”* 

“And now look here. 

“I have cut off a piece of my hair for 
to keep, Clara; and here is the picture ihat 

ou used to say was like Alwynne, though 
T hae itis a great deal- handsomer. But 
it wil) do for your own little self, to keepin 
remembrance of your playmate till hesends 
you a better one from his distant home.” 

The child looked up suddenly. 4 

“Not home, Alwynne—don’t call it 
home !"’ she exclaimed, ionately, 

He smiled, and own in the depths 
of the eyes where the womnan’s heart seem- 
ed to shine. 

‘You are right, little Clara—England is 
my home, and Temple mh ya the dearest 
place in it. And now will you say gooa- 
bye bravely ?” 

She started. 

‘“Jood-bye, Alwynne !” 

“Yes, iny pet; your mamroa thought you 
would be fretting all night if we told you 
beYoze; but I am going to-day, my dar ing 
—imy own sweet little pet.’’ 

And his late firmness forsook him. As 
he clasped the child in his arms, tears filled 


| his dark eyes. 


Clarasaw them, and even at the early age 
her womanly nature asserted itself. 

If he grieved, she would not make him 
nore sorrowful by letting him sce that she 


| was so broken-hearted. 


Her jittle heart was bursting with grief, 


| but she kept it back, and laid her face on 
| his shoulder, that he might not see that she 


was crying. 
‘Now, Clara,’my pet, let me take you to 


” 


And restraining his feelings, he carried 


| the child to the nursery apartments, which 


looked out on the lawn, in the left wing of 


| the house. 


Clara clung to him convulsively, but she 


| never said a word; and when he laid her 
| on a couch by her kind old nurse her little 


face was pale and tearless. ° 
“My darling, good-bye! Nurse, take care 
of my little favorite, and don’t forget me.” 
And placing a ‘handsome brooch in the 
good woman’s lap, he shook hands with 


| her heartily, and hurried quickly from the 


rooin. 

Nurse turned to her charge. 
was white and motionless, 

“Miss Clara—Miss Clara, my darling! 
Come, look up—speak to me !”’ 

But the child did not reply or move. 

“Bless my soul—why she has fainted ! 
Pretty dear—for all the world like her dear 
mother. 

“Well, well, Heaven help us all! There’s 
no knowing what'sin store; but I never 
saw a clearer case in mv life. There’sgrou- 
ble for her, sweet pretty—that’s clear. A 
child that can fuint away at. her age for 
grief won't go through life very smoothly. 
But I'll nottell my dear lady; she’s sad 
enough without having more sorfow put in 
her life. 

“TI know and see more than those that 
talk and gossip over every teitle.”’ 

And, having thus expressed satisfaction 
at her own good and prudent inanagement, 
Mrs. Selwyn proceeded to the task. of reviv- 
ing her nursling and especial darling. 

* * * * * * 


The child 


Two years had passed, and brought many 
changes to the inhabitants of Temple Nu- 
gent—sad and grievous changes. 

The fair mistress of the domain had 
to her long and brighter home, and 
was mothberless. 

It happened in this wise,that heart-crush- 


one 
lara 


| ing blow. 


Mrs. Nugent haa been, as usual, superin- 
tending Clara’s coming tasks. 

It was a labor ot love, for Clara was an apt 
pupil, and, instead of shrinking from the 
solitary hoursof study, she appeared to 
cling to them as her most happy mo- 
ents, nore especially since Eleanor Le 
Grande and her mother had been inmates 
ot Temple Nugent; and, while Clara was 
closeted with her fair mother during her 
lessons, those ladies were not permitted to 
intrude on either. 

Mrs. Le Grande and her daughter were 
visitors for an indfinite period ; for poor Mr. 
Le Grande was dead, and bis widow aud 
child had found a refuge at the bome of 
their distant relative ull something could 
be arranged. 

Eleanor was too young to undertake 
teaching, and masters and yet severer 


| study were needful to prepare her for such 


a task. 


Mr. Nugent liberally offered money ans 


on her new life of labor and independence. 
Therefore it was that both Mrs. Nugent and 
Clara were happiest in the early morning 
solitary hours, when they were free from 
the possibility-of the intrusion of thelr 
guests. 


One morning 


they had lingered longer 


1a 

wi ¢ ‘ finish 

; Nuyent 
a ita | eSSs “ 

" . teaie- 

nad f unusually & 


assented wii a sinil¢ 


| der sadness. 


‘6 Sot Fou 
Mamma, mamma, what is it? Are Y° 


| not well ?’’ exclaimed the child. 


“Yes, as well as usual, darling; but you 
mustn’t be long, for I Scomined to ay 
out with Mrs. Le Grande at two, aod it 

rather more than one now. I 
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pot take much, and that only vexes your 
papa.” 


“Papa” had been far too often vexed of 
jate, and Clara knew it, but she made no 


remark. 


She was so wonderfully wise, that strange 


ild. 
The juncheon-tray was brought in, and 


Mr. Nugent soon followed it. 

semen why is this? 

“Only that I wanted to keep quiet till I 
went out with Margaret,’’ she suid, trying 


ile. 
M eT bat is just it. You keep in such 


‘oomy solitude that itis no wonder you 
fancy yourselt ill, Clara,go to the nursery; 
{ wish to speak with your mamuna fora 
- minutes alone.”’ 
oo obeyed reluctantly. She crossed 
to her mother’s as and se her 
jonately again and again, with a fervor 
or which she could not account, till Mr. 
Nugent grew impatient. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
Her Reward. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 











don’t you answer me when I call?” 

“Yes, aunt Leah—I ain coming in a 
ninute.”’ 
“In a minute!” sarcastically repeated the 
old lady. ‘It’s always ‘in a minute’ with 
you, Saidec! But I suppose, because I am 
old and belpless, iny comfort is a matter of 
no consequence whatever.”’ 

“Dear aunt Leah, you must never think 
that,’’ answered a bright, cheery voice; and 
Saidee Lynn came into the room, with a 
little tray, where was arranged, on a mye 
napkin, some tea-biscuits, half-a-dozen pin 
coiiainen a few thin-cut shavings of smoked 
beef, and a little pot of tea, with a cup and 
saucer of old china that would have been 
invaluable to acollector. You see I had 
you in my mind all the time, aunt Leah,”’ 
whe said merrily. ‘I gathered the radishes 
from our own garden. Don’t they look 
nice ?”’ 

Aunt Leah, a withered, little, old lady, in 
a dress ot worn black silk, and sharp, grey 
eyes, peering through gold-bound specta- 
cles, tasted the tea, and shook her head. 

“It's too weak,” said she. “It isn’t fit to 
drink !”’ 

“I put in all the tea there was in the can- 
ister, aunt Leah,’”’ said Saidee, with a dis- 
tressed countenance. 

Aunt Leah pushed away the cup, with an 
expression of distaste. 

“It is as I might have expected,”’ said she. 
“My nieces have too little thought for m 
comfort to study my poor and few necessi- 
ties. Never mind the tea; I can drink cold 
water, I daresay.\’ 

Saidee wrung her hands in despair. 

How could she tell this weak, jeeble old 
lady, above whose declining years hung the 
threatening Damocles sword of heart-dis- 
ease, of their narrowing circumstances—of 
the empty exchequer, the clamouring cred- 
itors, the pitiful straits to which they were 
reduced ? 

“What shall I do?” she asked herself, as 

she went slowly back to the little kitchen 
of the ruinous Gothic cottage, which they 
had obtained for a ridiculously low rent be- 
cause it was ruinous. ‘I’ve borrowed of 
the rector’s wife twice, and I’m ashamed to 
go there again, and i’ve sold everything I 
tan lay ny hands on. But,” glancing - 4 
at a picture which hung in the hall beyond, 
“there’s the Velasquez still. A Velasquez 
is always worth money. Belle will scold 
about parting with it,and aunt Leah will 
mourn; but we can’t liveon air and dew, 
like the fairies, I'll take it down to Mr. 
Bruner, the artist, this afternoon, and ask 
him to get us a purchaser. Poor people 
such as we are, can’t afford to retain old 
faiily relics.” 
_ And so, when aunt Leah was indulging 
in her afternoon nap, and Belle, the beauty 
of the family, was ironing out tbe flounces 
of her white muslin dress for the morrow’s 
picnic, valiant Saidee climbed on a chair, 
took the unframed picture down (it wasthe 
head of some old Spanish grandee, with a 
stiff-pointed ruff, and an evil leer in the 
€)¢s), Wrapped it up, and crept across the 
Ineadows with i the village. 

Mr. Bruner wal in his studio—a grizzle- 
headed, blunt old gentleman, in a belted 
linen blouse and a faded velvet cap. 

He nodded kindly at Saidee, who had 
Once taken a few lessons from him, but 
wy she displayed the canvas he shook his 

ead, 

‘How much do you think it is worth?” 
asked Saidee wistfully. 

“Nothing !”’ said Mr. Bruner. 

But,” cried the girl, ‘it is Vel 

“That a Velasquez?” said Mr. 
Contemptuously. ‘My dear, there isn’t a 
‘cture dealer in the country who would 
%'ve five dollars for it. It’s an imitation, 
nda wretched one at that.” 

So Saidee tied up the poor ricture, and 
ent hone again, shedding a few tears as 
he walked under the whispering trees. 

‘ My last hope gone!” she thought. “But 
ll not tell aunt Leah or Belle that it is an 
“posture. They have always taken such 
nnocent pride in the Velasquez” 
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| Just then out trotted a stout, cherry- | 


cheeked old lady, with her cap all on one 
side, and a worsted shaw! tied over ber 
sl.oulders. . 

“Oh!” said she, “are you the young wo- 
man who disappointed us yesterday about 
cleaning i 

“No,” said Sed:e, crimsoning to her teimn- 
ples. 

“Ob, dear, oh, dear!’ said the old lady; 
“what isto become us? All the furniture 
coming in, and my daughter lame trom 
failing off a step-ladder, and the girl gone, 
and—— But,” with an eager look, “per- 
haps you can recommend some one to help 
us ~— 3d 

“Il am sorry to say that I cannot,” an- 
swered Saides. d “ 

And she vanished behind the lilac-hedge, 
rather amused at the inistake which the old 
= made. 

lie was full of news ‘that evening. 

“Oh, Saidee,”’ she cried, ‘such a nice 
family is inoving into tue Locust House!’ 

““Yes,’’ said Saidee; ‘I saw the turniture 
carts at the door as I caine back from the 
village this afternoon.”’ 

“Oh, the viilage!’’ cried Belle, tossing her 
blonde head. “It’s strange, Saidee, ow 
much time you get to run about and enjoy 

urself, while ‘i am drudging at home, 

ut there's a young gentletnan there—the 
handsomest man, Alice Aikin says, that 
she ever saw—and Mr. Pyle knows him, 
and he is to be at the picnic to-morrow, to 
get acquainted with ang toy ple of the 
neighborhood. Won’t it be delightful 2” 

‘Very,’ said Saidee indifferently. 

But while Belle was talking she had nade 
uP. her mind what to do on the day of the 

ay picnic. 

Early in the morning, while the flush ot 
sunrise was still crimsoning the sky, and 
bionde Belle lay asleep with her -yellow 
hair in crimping-pins, Saidee arose, dressed 
herself quietly, and slipped out of the back 
door like a little grev shadow. 

At eight o’clock, aunt Leah rapped with 
her cane on the ceiling of her rooin, which 
was directly beneath the one occupied by 
her nieces. 

Belle made her appearance presently, in 
a faded calico wrapper, rubbing her eyes 
after a drowsy fashion. 

“Where's breakfast ?’’ said aunt Leah. 

‘“Where’s Saidee?’’ counter questioned 
Belle. “Oh, I know the%selfish thing! She 
has got up ear!y and gone down into the 
woods to get some pink azaleas for her hair 
before the other girls think of it. She wants 
to astonish usall at the picnic. But I think 
she night have told me.” 


‘Jin afraid Saidee thinks more of herself 


than she does of us,’ said aunt Leah sourly. 

And Belle, in a very ill-humor, began to 
prepare the break fast—a task generally as- 
sumed by her eldest sister. 

While Saidee hurrying down the path by 
the swamp, took the short-cut across the 
clover- meadow, and was presently knock- 
ing at the door of the brick house where the 
load of furniture had stood the day before. 

The old lady with the crooked cap and 
cherry cheeks came to the door, 

“Have you yet engaged ony one to help 
you get settled 7?” said Suidee, blushing very 
prettily. 

“We can't hear of a soul!"’ said the old 
lady. “Every one is engaged just now, 
avn ar 

“If you thought I could be of use,”’ taint- 
ly began Saidee. 

‘Bless me, child!’’ said the old lady, 
‘you are too slight and small. Besides,”’ 
looking closer at her, ‘“‘you are a lady.”’ 

‘But I know how to clean house for all 
that,’’ said Saidee valiantly. ‘I've dene it 
every year at home. We are ladies, but we 
are not people of means. And I think you 
will be suited with my work. It is neces- 
sary that I should earn a iittle inoney, and 

“Come in, my deart” said the old lady— 
‘come in and have acup of coffee with us. 
Iam Mrs. Hartwick—and this is iny daugh- 
ter Kate.”’ 

“Saidee Lynn!” exclaimed the soft voice 
of a pretty young girl, lying with a sprained 
ankle on the sofa. 

To her amazement, our heroine recog- 
nized one of her schvolmates, Catherine 
Hartwick, who had been in the same class 
with her, at boarding-school, two years ago. 

“But you surely never have come here 
to—work ?’’ said Kate in amazeinent. 

“Yes, I have!’ said brave Saidee. ‘Why, 
is it anv less creditable to cigan paint and 
wash windows than to play croquet or do 
Kensington stitches? Anc 
has lost all her little property, and we are 
very, very poor! So now you know ail 
about it. And when I have eaten iny break- 
fast, if Mra. Hartwick will give me a clean- 
ing cloth and plenty of soit soap, I'l’ show 
her what I can do!” 

S86 that Miss Lynn was mounted on a 


step-ladder, polishing off an antique mir- | 
ror, when Kate’s soft voice was heard say- | 


ing— 

fOh, Harry! isthat you? We supposed, 
of course, you were at the picnic. Miss 
Lynn, this is my brother Harry. Harry, 
let me present you to Saidee Lynn, my dear 
old schoolimate, who has come here to help 
us clean house.”’ 

Miss Lynn made as graceful a bow as she 
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lightful than this day ainong dust, white- 
wash, soouring-sand and brooms. 

Kate, on her sofa, hemmed curtains; Mr. 
Hartwick bustied tw and fro; Saidee with 
her curly hair tied up in a handkerchief, 
scoured b ppm and Harry whitened ceil- 
ings; and at twilight they had taree roums 
in perfect order. 

*“*We have achieved wonders,"’ said Kate, 
looking around at the neatly tacked carpets 
—the soft, garnet plush bangings—the pic- 
tures on the walls—the crystal brightness 
of the windows—while Mrs. Hartwick took 
Saidee nysteriously on one side. : 

“My dear,”’ said she, “I do not know how 
w thank you sufficiently. But I am almost 
ashamed to offer you——”’ 

“But I sbali not be ashamed to take it,” 
said Saidee, smiling. “Why should I? 
That is, if you really think I have earned 
it.’”’ 

“My dear, you have inore than earned it,”’ 
raid the old lady; ‘‘and if you could possi- 
bly cone to-inorrow——"’ 

“Of course I will come,’’ said Saidee. 

Weary as she was, Saidee went around by 
the village, to buy some Young Hyson tea 
for the old lady before she returned to the 
Gothic cottage. 


“Well,"’ she cried brightly, to her sister, 
a sort of a day did you have at the pic- 
nic?”’ 

“Awfully stupid !" yawned Belle. “And 
the handsome young gentleman from Lo- 
cust Lane didn’t coine at all.’’ 

“Didn't he?” said Saidee. 

“And where have you heen ?’”’ demanded 
Belle, in an injured tone. 

“Oh, spending the day with a neighbor,”’ 
said Saidee, with a lenab. 

They finished the house-cleaning that 
week. 

Mr. Harry Hartwick found it necessary, 
we may add, to walk horne with Saidee the 
next evening, and he developed a remarka- 
ble talent in the amateur-painting and kal- 
somining line before they got through. 

“Isn't she pretty, Harry?’ said Kate, 
when at last they were settled comfortably, 
and Saidee had gone home for good. - 

“She is ae Ae said Harry enthusiasti- 
cally; “and she is brave, and she isn’t 
afraid of honest work ; and altogether she is 
my beau ideal of agirl.”’ 

‘“‘Mainma,’’ whispered Kate, leughing, 
after her brother had gone out, “I believe 
our Harry isin love with Saidee Lynn.” 

“[’m sure I don’t blame him,’’ said Mrs. 
Hartwick. “She isa little jewel.’’ 

Aunt Leah never k@ew where the Young 
Hyson tea came froin nor the sponge cake, 
nor the white grapes, nor ali the little lux- 
uries which had cheered her of late; nor 
did she suspect anything until one day Har- 
ry Hartwick caine to her, and formally 
asked her for her neice’s hand in marriage. 

“Well, I never!’ said aunt Leah. 

“But how did you ever become so well- 
acquainted with him, Saidee?’”’ questioned 
Belle, half pleased, half jealous. 

‘*Because I cleaned house for his mother,”’ 
said Saidee, laughing. 

And then under solemn seal of secrecy, 
she told Belle all; and Belle declared that 
it was too romantic tor anything, never 
pausing to think that real life is as full of 
roinance a8 a summer meadow with butter- 
cups, and that fortune comes to those only 
who go bravely out to seek fortune. 

—_ —- 

OLD-TIME QUAKERS.—The Quakers who 
so roused the wrath of Boston in the seven- 
teenth century were not atall like the quiet 
and respectable Quakers whom one meets 
to-day in Rhode Island or in Pennsylvania, 
Many of them were very turbulent and ill- 
mannered, to say the least. They were in 
the habit of denouncing all earthly tnagis- 
trates and princes, and would hoot at the 
governor as he passed along through the 
street. 

They would allude to the Bible as the 
‘* Word of the Devil,’’ and wouid rush into 
church on rare he and interrupt the ser- 
mon with untimely and unseemly remarks. 
A certain Thoinas Newhouse once caine in- 
to one of the meetinghouses in Boston with 
aglass bottle in each hand, and, holdin 
them up before the congregation, knocker 
them together and sinashed them, with tho 
discourteous remark, “Thus will the Lord 
break you all in pieces!’ At another time 
awoman named Brewster caine to churca 
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with her face sineared with lampblack. And 
Hutchinson and Cotton Mather relate sev- 
eral instances of Quaker women running 
about the streets and coming into town 
mecting inthe primitive costuine of Eve 
before the fall. Such proceedings were 
called ‘testifying before the Lord;” but 
one can well imagine how they must have 
been regarded by our grave and dignified 
ancestors, who could not have forgotten, 
moreover, the odious scene enacted at Min- 
ster by the German Anabaptists of the pre- 
ceding century. 

It is not strange that the Puritans of Bos 
ton should ‘have inade up their minds that 
such things should not be permitted in the 
new coinmunity which they had endured 
so inuch to establish. Several of the Qua- 
kers were publicly whipped ,o~ stood in the 
pillory. They were forbidden to enter the 
colony under penalty of death; and at last 
three of their number, who had twice been 


disinissed fromthe colony with words of 
waruing, and had twice been ‘‘ moved by 
, spirit to return and ‘* teatify’’ were 
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Bric-a- Brac. 

Goop Niaut.—In Switzerland's loft 
mountains, the Alpine horn, which sounds 
also the farfamed Rané des Vaches, when 
the sun has set, istaken by the herdsman 
and through it he pronounces the words 
“Praise the Lord God.” Atthe sound all 
the herdsinen issue from their huts and 
take uptheocry. Atthe last darkness falls 
and the highest herdsman calls “ Good 
night,”’ and ‘Good night"’ again resounds 
from all the mountains and rocky cliffs. 

COLD AND SNow.—The popular idea that 
“it is too cold to snow” is based on the fact 
that snow rarely falle during extremely 
cold weather, or until tbe prevailing cold 
has moderated somewhat; but, as the ther- 
mometer shows, we have show-falls at all 
pene 2 tapes rd the colder it isthe finer the 
particles of snow. If the upper air contains 
more moisture than it can peid, the moist- 
ure will descend, no matter how cold the 
air below may be, as may be concluded 
from the fact that snowfalls occur in the 
Arctic regions when the thermometer 
marks thirty to forty degrees below zero. 

THE Dews or Eorpt.—An old traveler 
refering to some Biblical point says: “The 
dews seem to be the richest present the at. 
mosphere seems to give tothe earth. When 

putrified in a vessel,jt has a black sediment 
ike mud, which probably occasions the 
dark color of the upper part of the ground. 
The sulphur which is found inthe dew,may 
be the chief ingredient of the cement of the 
earth; sulphur being very glutinous, ag 
nitre is dissolvent. bew has both those 
properties. So great is the change produc- 
ed upon vegetation by the descent of the 
dew, that everything which appeared dead 
and dying, immediately became lively and 
delightful.’’ 

ForRGING A Hatrn.—A scientific paper re- 
ag a curious effect produced on a wrought 

ron forging by a hitman hair. The forg- 
ing was in acold press, that is a powerful 
press for finishing the forging after it is 
shaped. During this process it is put be- 
tween two hardened hardened steel dies 
subjected to a pressure of 200 tons to the 
square inch. Atone of these operations a 
hair taken fromn the head of m bystander 
was placed on the face of the torging and 
the full pressure applied. The result was 
that the hair was driven into the forging 
and imbedded in it. The hair itself was 
uninjured during the operation and was 
removed intact. 

PoINTED SnHors.—A great beau of the 
time of Willian Rufus, called Robert the 
Horned, wore shoes with long sharp points 
stuffed with tow, and twisted in a spiral 
form. This fashion wok the fancy of the 
people of that day immensely, and the 
points went on increasing yearly until the 
reign of Richard II., when they had to be 
tied to the knees ot the wearer, to save him 
from being encumbered in walking. This 
tying, or fastening, in the case of guntie- 
men, was by chains of silver or silver gilt. 
In Chaucer's tine the upper part of these 
shoes were cut to imitate a church window. 
The rank of the wearer in those days was 
known by the length of his poulaines, 
‘The men,’ says Paradin,‘*wore them with 
a puint before, halfa foot long; the richer 
and more eminent persons wore them to a 
foot, and princes two feet long.”” By anact 
of the reign of Edward IV., the absurd 
lengths to which these points bad attained 
was limited; and noone under thé rank of 
a lord was to wear shoes tnore than ten 
inches long, and all cobblers inaking them 
were to be tined, and cursed by the clergy. 

THE PLEASURES OF FREEZING. — The 
pleasures of freezing are set forth by a Cana- 
dian physician, who lately enjoyed them. 
His tongue and then his arins became 
stiff, sharp chills ran down his back, and 
finally it seemed as though his whole body 
bad been congealed, causing an alinost en- 
tire cessation of the heart’s action. This 
condition of suffering speedily gave place to 
a graceful warinth, which seemebto suffuse 
the systein and cause an exhilarating glow. 
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He was driving, and by this time had 
reached a house, but he went on, thinking 
that nothing now was Ww be feared. The 


sleigh appeared to glide through the air 
with great swiftoess, and the horses flew 
like birds. A sense of exhaltation filled 
hiin, and he urged the beastato greater 
speed. The woods on each side of the road 
were passed 80 quickly that they became 
judistinguishable black lines. Then she 
jingle of the bells sounded further and tur- 
ther away until they passed outof hearing 
in the distance. He tell gradually intoa 
delicious slumber, which came near being 
the sleep of death. 

ScIENCE Metuops.—In 1692 Edinund 
Halley, the celebrated astronomer, was 
qnnumalted bya friend as to the acreage ot 
England and Wales. His process was very 
original. He took the best map of England 
which be could get, cutout the part whica 
represented the land, weighed it, and coimn- 
vared the weight with that of an inch taken 
rom the middle of the map, the centre of 
which wasa point equidistant from King’s 
Lynn and the mouth of the Severn. He 
land, withthe islands of 
Wight, Anglesey and Man, was tour times 
the weight of his circle. His calculation 
gave hitn 38,660,000 acres. He then in the 





gainé manner cut out and weighed the 
several counties He found,after carefully 
if t bie th I Or the sir 
* Ly ‘ 
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manner in which < 

an abie inathewmatician . ’ " I 
cult problem. The actual acreage is, ex- 


and 
Hailey pleads that he shoul: be licensed to 
the extent ofa million of acres or so, espe- 

rivers and roada, 
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THE SORROW OF THE SEA. 


RY 1. bb. K. 


A Gay of fading light upon the sea; 

Of sea-birds winging to their rocks caves; 
And ever-with its monotone to me, 

The sorrow of the waves. 


They leap and lash among the rocks and sanda, 
White-lipp'd, as with a guilty secret toss'd, 
For ever feeling with their foamy hands 
For someting they have lost. 


Far out, and swaying in a sweet unrest, 
A boat or two agalust the light Is seen, 
Dipping their sides within the liquid breast 
OF waters dark and green. 


And farther still, where sea and sky have kiss'd, 
There fails, as if from heaven's own threshold, 
light - 
U pon faint bills that, half-cn«wathed in mist, 
Walt for the coming night. 


But still, though all this life and motion meet, 
My thoughts are wingless and lie dead In me, 
Or dimly «tir to answer at my feet 
The sorrow of the sea. 
_—— << ee 


TIFF. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT MISTAKE,” 


“ROSE OF THE WORLD,’ ETC., 


ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—[contInveEn. } 

CAME to ask about Tiffany," said Ninon 
| abruptly, flinging off her hat, and sitting 

down, tired and wari from her rapid 
walk. 

“What about Tiffany?’ demanded Mra, 
Measerene coolly, as she drank her tea 
from her saucer, elbows on table. 

“T had a note trom her last night,’ the 
girl wenton. “She told me you were go- 
ng w take her away.”’ . 

“Well'’—Mrs. Messerene set the saucer 
down with ominous firniness—“I suppose 
I can do what I like with my own child?” 

“What have vou done with her?’ asked 
Ninon, beginning to tremble. “Where is 
she ?v"’ 

“That's ny business’’—curtly. 

With a feeling of despair at her heart N1- 
non looked at the hard face opposite to her. 

“It is iny business too,” she said, trying 
to speak gently; “she is my sister.” 

“Much you thought of that,’’ sneered the 
widow, “secing that you've never once had 
her to the Priory with your fine relations!” 

“That was not my fault,’ urged Ninon, 
winecing. “Tiffany did not wish to go, and 
Madame Du Mottay has her own ideas, I 
could not very well dietate to her as to her 
choice of guests."’ 

“Couldn't vou, though ?’’—with another 
vulger sneer. “You tmanaged to make 
yourself very happy without Tiffany, any- 
how, Miss Ninon ; and I don't see why you 
should make a fuss now because she is not 
here at your beck and call whenever you 
choose to come."’ 

“I know I have no right to say a word,” 
admitted Ninen iniserably; “but at least 
you will tell me where she is? Why should 
not you?” 

**Because it doesn’t suit me to tell you. 
Perhaps I've sent her to service, as I've 
threatened to do often enough. It 1s about 
al, she's Tit for, it seeis to me.”’ 

Ninon started as if she had been stung. 

“You have not done that,”’ she asserted 
steadily. “You know very wel that, if 
you have, I will go and offer myself as a 
houseimaid at every house in Marvbridye.”’ 

“I have no objection,’ declared Mrs. 
Messerene caliniy. “I've had to work hard 
enough all these years to keep you like-a 
lady. I don't see why you should not be- 

in now to keep yourself. Not that any- 
v0dy in Marybridge would have you ata 
gift. You're too well known in these 
parts.” 

At the tone of this speech the girl colored 
crimson. 

“Tam used to being insulted by you,” 
she said, in # trembling voice; “but it was 
not of myself I caine to speak, but of Tif- 
fany."’ 

She paused, helplessly 
twisting her hands. The 
seemed, had lost its power. She was free 
tobe a servant, to do what she would 
henceforth; Mrs. Massarene was no longer 
to be moved by such means, What was to 
veoomne of her and ‘Tithuey? 

“What is it vou want of me then?” she 
broke out miserably. “You must have 
some reason surely fur acting so cruelly? 
Why don't you tel) me at once?” 

“Now you talk sense!" responded Mrs, 
Masserene, with a sound of satistaction. 
“Of course I have a reason; and it won't 
take long to tell. You want to know where 
Tiffany is?”’ 

“You,” 

“And to have her back again ?"’ 

**Yes,”’ 

“Well, it all depends on yourself.”’ 

“Upon ine!’’ Ninon cried. “But 
you that I ain ready to do anything. 

sit you want? To go tothe ball? I will 
co back at once to Florry; l will hey her to 
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und J ¢ nk you'll 
find that will come true. But just at present 
I have other fish to fry. 
non.”” She leant forward on her folded 
aruisand looked the girl in the face. “I 
have put up long enough with your airs 
and graces, and I have made up my mind 
that yoo sbali be married. whether you like 
itor not,” 
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“Married !""—Ninon turned pale. “What | 
de you mean ?"’ 

“It seems to ine that my nreaning & plain 
enough. What do you suppose I have 
drought you up like a lady for all these 
years, and given you the education you've 
hed, if 1 did not count on you to make 4 
good mateb, and give ine some return for 
inv money? You've had chances enough, 
Heaven knows! I’ve even given you an- 
other since thé people at the Priory caine 
home. You can't deny that. And what 
have you done with it? Why, all the vil- 
lage is ringing with your na:ne and Quen- 
tin Beaufoy’s—a fellow that hasn't a penny 
to bless himself with!” 

Ninon drew up her Unroat. 

“Oh, it’s no use your putting on your fine 
airs!’ declared her step-inother, unmoved. 
‘The tine is gone by forall that sort o& 
thing. I've had enough of romancing and 
flirting and wasting of time, and I'm deter- 
mined to come to business,”’ 

Ninon looked at ber with beautiful hag- | 

rd eyes. ° 

“What do you want of me?" she asked 
again helplessly. “And what has all this 
to do with Tiffany ?” 

“Everything to do with Tiffany. Tiff 
isn’t gone to service vet, so you needn't be 
alarined, She's with some of ny own peo- 
ple, and she's right enough, though, I | 
promise you, she won't find much time for 
playing the piano.” 

“She is with friends?” cried Ninon, with | 
feverish eagerness. 

“She's right enough, I tell you; and she 
will come back here on the day you are 
engaged to be married, and no sooner.” 

The light died out of Ninon’s eayer face, | 
Again the sense of her hel pnessness, of her 
utter loneliness, came over her. 

“To makea long story short,”* proceeded 
Mrs. Messerene, pushing back her chair, 
and standing up, ‘Mr. Melladew has come 
to the point at last; you can be Mrs. Mella- 
dew and drit¥e your own carriage, and yive 
me and Tiffany a hone for life. Now you | 
know why I sent Tiff away, and what 
you've got to do to get her back.”’ 

Ninon too had -tarted up, white as a 
sheet. 

‘Tinpossible !’’ she cried hoarseiy. 

Mrs. Masserene’s hard face turned red 
with anger. 

**Now take care!"' she said, ‘You know 
I'm a woman of my word. You'll marry 
Mr. Melladew, or out of this house you'll 
pack, as well as Tiflany—I don’t care 
where. You've had your way up to now, 
and now I'm determined to have mine. 
And you may consid®r yourself lucxy to 

et such a chance after the way you’ve been 
Eohevine. What are you waiting for? lor | 
one ot your fine gentlemen to come for- 
ward? You'll wait long enough, it seems 
to me. They don’t seem to be in any hurry 
to propose, though they may be willing 
enough to flirt and carry on.”’ 

Ninon did not answer. Shehardly heard 
this tierce and voluble tirade. She was 
trying hurriedly to realise the position in | 
which she suddenly found herself. 

To get ‘Tiffany back, that was her most 
urgent desire; and to do that she must 
promise to marry Mr. Melladew—she, who 
was already engaged, and who had resolved 
only last night that she would die rather 
than be false to Dick Strong, the man whom 
she had already so bitterly wronged. 

But how to keep that resolution and at 
the same time rescue ‘Tif! from her loneli- 
ness? 

‘To tell Mrs. Masserene of her engagement | 
with poor struggling Dick would be to ruin 
all. Foran instant the thought  tlashed 
across the girl's bewildered brain that here 
was a mpeans of release of which she had not 
dreained. Who could blaine her if, under | 
such a stress of doubt and misery, she con- | 
fessed the truth ?—which would not be her | 
own doing, but the work of her step-imother, 
since it was certain that as long as she re- | 
mained in Mrs. Masserene’s house she owed | 
her obedicnce. For an instant only. The 
girl put the temptation quickly aside, 

It was a teuiptation to her in her then 
frame of mind. It seemed to her that it 
would be easier to marry the amorous 
brewer, for whom she need never profess 
any liking, who would take her, scorntul 
and cold, with his eyes open and well | 
knowing that she was being sold to his tor 
his houses and carriages, than to become 
Dick's wite, with such a shuddering dread | 
ot bis return, of their mecting, in ber heart. | 

And to marry Mr. Melladew meant that | 
Tiffany would be given back to her, never 
to leave ber any more. She would have 
means to educate, to cheristi, to protect her 
little sister ever afterwards, and all this | 
weary, never-ending, perpetually recom, | 
mencing struggle would be at an end, 

But it was useless to think of it at 
There was Dick to be considered first. 

Mrs. Masserene was watebing the gir] as 
she stood, pale and motionless, before her, 
Ninon’s great haggard eyes staring straight 
and unseéing at the opposite wall, ber deli 
cate brows contracted in a painful frown. 

“Well?” her step-mother said impatient- 
ly. ‘What have you got to say?" 

“Let me think a little longer,’’ Ninon 
answered, starting as she addressed her. 
“It is so sudden—I am not prepared——" 

“There’s pothing to think about,"’ 
clared Mrs. Masserene roughly. “Mr 
ladew shall have his ar 
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\ Ion started again ind her ail lace 

began to burn with a great and sudden 

blush. Her step-mother saw it, and eyed 

her curiously. 

“Come—‘ ¥ es’ or ‘No?’ ’ she urged in her | 
hard voice. “But, if it is ‘No,’ out of this | 
house march. You can go back to your | 
fine if they will have you. J don't 
care what you da. And, yi 
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| shrilly. 


| do as they please. I 


| was what lay before her later, but just 


| or do; she was free to lay her 
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don’t suppose you'll give up any fad of 


yours for her sake, much as you talk about 
your love for her!” 

” Yes, Ninon thought rapidly, shecould go 
back tothe Priory, certainly. Florry would 
give her a home; or Mrs. Strong would 
take her in until Dick came back. But Tiff 
Tift, who even now perhaps was being 
iil-treated and Jeoking to ber to release her, 
to prowet her! No—coine what might, she 
must net forget Tiffany again. 

And ler power to heip her henceforth 
depe nded on her marriage with Mr. Mella- 
dew! What wasshe to do? What could 
she do? . 

‘The zreat red blush that had sprung into 
her pale cheeks ebbed as suddenly away. 


‘ia » sreves t > ‘ ar with | 
Sue turned her eyes to ner step-mother, | content herself with a promise to send te 
carriage, and an 


the piteous look of some dumb creature in 
pain. 
“IT eannot marry Mr. 
said blankly. ‘It is useless to ask me. 
Mrs. Masserene turned livid with anger. 
“J expected this, of course!’ she said 
“But you know what vou've got 
Not only you, but Tiffany shall 
I'll let vou know who is mis- 


Melladew,”’ she 


to expect. 
sinart for it. 


| tress in this house, where, fine lady as you 


are, you are not too proud to live upon an 


| honest woman that has worked hard for her 


bit of money!” 

Ninon diew a long shuddering breath. 

“J will live upon you if longer,” she 
said wretehedly. “I will find something 
to do if vou will give me a little time. But 
I can’t go away from Tiffany. Let her come 
with me, and I will work for us both. I can 
teach, I suppose. Florry will help me to 


| get a situation of some sort.” 


“You'll never set eyes on Tiffany again,” 


| declared Mrs. Masserene furiously, ‘until 


you promise to marry Mr. Melladew! J’ll 
wank your proud spirit fer you! Til teach 
you to treat folks that are as good as you as 
if they were the dirt under your feet! Come 
—be off with you! Your fine friends may 
wash my 
you id 

She put her strong hand upon the girl's 
shoulder and thrust her from the room into 
the hall. Ninon staggered and fell against 
the balusters, with a low inoan of terror 
and shame. 

‘Oh, don’t,” 
father’s sake! 
from Tyfanyv!" . 

Iler delicate arm was bruised ; the furious 
woman stood over her, threatening her 
again. 

“Will you marry John Melladew ?”’ 
screamed, the blow falling on 
shrinking head. 

The girl put out her hands to keep her 
off. She could hardly stand. 

“Teannot,”’ she panted out breathlessly, 
“because IT am already engaged! Oh, 
mother, What have vou done?) Oh, Ileaven 
forgive you for this!" 

“T'll do it again! shrieked Mrs, Masse- 
rene, beside herself with rage. “You are 
engaged, are you?) To your cousin Quen- 
tin, 1 suppose? TI wish you joy of your 
lover. Goand starve with him as soon as 
you like. I’ve done with you!” 

“No,” the girl panted again, 
tell me now where Tiffany is. 
give her back to me, 
Beantoy!" 


she 
Ou, 


said, ‘for my dead 
don’t send ime away 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THLE Ninon lay sleeping heavily in 
j/ her litthe bed-room at Laurel Lodge. 
Mrs. Masserene thought it prudent 


to write a note to Madame Du Mottay, ex- 
plaining the girl’s absence as the effect of a 


sidden indisposition and assuring her that | 


Ninen expected to be at the Priory again in 
time tor dinner. 2 

The poor girl’s despairing lie had filled 
her step-mother with satistaction and ela- 
tion. In spite of ber sneers at Ninon’s fine 
relatives, she felt that it was one thing to be 
mother-in-law to John Melladew the ex- 
brewer and quite another to be miother-in- 
law to Mr. Beautoy of the Priory. 

In answer to her eager reproaches, Ninon 
had wearily declared that her reason for 
net having sooner confessed to her engave- 
ment Was the tact that Mr. Beautoy desired 
it to be Kept seerct for some months longer. 
}iis sister had had other views for him. Ile 
Was anxious to avoid discussions and disa- 
greetients, 

The girl could hardly stand or speak as 
her stey-imother questioned her. The nicht 
betore she had not slept at all. The excite- 
ment and shame of the scene of the morn- 
ing had Jeft her utterly worn out and ex- 
hausted. 

Mrs. Masserene, secretly repenting her 
hasiv conduct towards the future Mrs. 
Beaufoy of the Priory, had herself helped 
Ninon up-stairs and brought her tea, and 
leit her to rest in the darkened room that 
TiiYaiy used to share with her. 

“You wiust not mind my temper, you 
Know,” she said, with an apologetic smile. 
“Ti you had only tnentioned your engage- 
ment sooner, I should have understood. 
But you never were one to bear malice, I 
Inust say that! And we'll soon have Tiff 
back. That‘ll brighten you upa bit. Now 
try tosleepif you can. Mr. Beaufoy will 
want to see you back, of course, this even- 
nw. ’ 

Ninon was too exhausted to be 
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able to 


Bshe was ieft alone - 
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ask him t ) help oer in ‘for ranhle. ; 
; vet 
she need not think of what she should say 
aching head 
down, to close her heavy eyes, to forget 
everything except the one thought that 
Tiffany was coming back, and that she had 
kept her secret about Dick, 
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She slept until late in the afternoon, 
—— eye had driven in from. 
Priory in bot haste on receipt of M —*.: 
serene’s carefully eoasganell axa, "a 
It was not possible, she asked pitesuua. 
that Ninon was going to be ill before 
ball? Her distress appeared to the - 
quious widow 80 sincere that there coy ‘ 
little Qe —e easily be won‘overts _ 
Ninon’s side when once the er 3 
was anpounee. Pee 4 
Mudaine Du Mottay was so anx hee 
the wirl, to make sure that they evel a 
pend upon ber for that evening, that she 
would have gone up stairs and awoke ber k 





'wask her how she felt if Mrs, Masegeamy 


had not interfered. : s £ 
So the little lady, ruffled, ‘was obliged t ; 


assurance that WN : 


| should not be expected to dance, or 





or ip — way exert herself—only she , 
positively come back to the Priory, a 
This was what Ninon heard when, at lag 
she opened her eyes and Jifted her sam 
heavy and aching bead from the pillow, 
‘* Yes, I will go,” she said drearily, “1 
will get up now.” ' 

Mrs. Masserene would have helped hertg | 
dress; but the girl shrank from her with, © 
repulsion she could hardly conceal. The 
recollection of the Cagrading scene of the 
morning had come back upon her with 


| crushing force as she awoke out of herman 


citul sleep, and with it the recollection 
her own desperate falsehood. ; 

What if Brian met her with the contempt 
she so entirely merited ? 

What if he would not consent to be her 
accomplice in the mad deception she had 
planned ? . 

Would not all that horrible struggle have 
to be gone through again? 34 

The girl sat in absolute silence, after she 
had crawled down stairs, while she awaited 
the arrival of the carriage. Mrs. Masserene's 
eager talk fell on deat ears. One thing 


| only she comprehended, that, as she was 





engaged to Mr. Beaufoy, her step-mother 


| would look upon the invitation to the bali 


as settled. . ‘ 

There could no longer be any diffieu 
about that; and Mrs. Masserene w 
pledge herself to say nothing for the pre 
sent about the engagement, 

“1 understand,’’ Ninon said dully. 

Florry Du Mottay was full of delight, 
compassion, wonderinent, when the girl, 
white and trembling like a leaf, came into 
her boudoir. 

What could have induced her to go out 
so early? Why bad not she ordered the 
pony-earriage? She must have some 7 
tea at onee, and let herself be dressed. 
she know that she looked even prettier than 
ever with those blue shadows under the 
eyes? 

“Ninon submitted herself quictly to the 
hands of the Frenchwoman. Of course she 
inust go down to dinner. S.ae had nots 
moment to lose in speaking to Brian. 
did not matter that her heart stood stills 
the bare thought of the interview. It 
to be gone through ; she must contrive @ 
see him alone tora few minutes in 
course of the evening. , 

And she had Quentin to face too! Was 
he still angry, sore, revengeful, as she had 
left him last night? 

“You pretty tragic Ninon!’’ said Florry, 
kissing her as they prepared to go dowik 
slurs together. “One would think, to look 4 
at you, that you had the affairs of the B® _ 
tions on those white shoulders!” , 

“And itis only the fate of an insignificam 
virl,”’ answered Ninon, with her p 
ielancholy smile—* a girl about whot 
heard something to-day.” 

She paused, and then asked suddenly, 
with some vague hope perhaps of obtaining 
help from her ligit-hearted littlle cousit, 
“if you, Florry, were engaged to a poor 
man, and people wanted you to give him 
up, to jilt him, and marry a rich one, what 
would you do? 

Florry made a demure little face. 

“Tsiivuld probably remember for one 
in a way that a young girl owes obedience? 
toherfamily. I bate poor men!” : 

“No, but seriously!’ urged Ninon mise 
ably. . 

“Oh, if women were to think seriously of 
marriage, they would never marry at 
“And, honestly,1 don’t believe that any-. 

thing in the world is worth thinking 
ousiy about. Life is good fun while one 
young. And you and I young; 

let us bother Our heads about anything # 
Jong as we can help it!” 

Ninon broke into a laugh. 

That is right!’’ eried Florry. and 

“Now you loo more like yourself. 
here is Quentin dying to ask you how Pies 
are,and to give you that chair near tne 
dow. He bas been nooning about all day 
long in your absence, and has not k 
what to do with himself. and 

Quentin turned round at this appeal, oa 
looked, as he felt, shocked at the change ‘ 
Ninon’s face. alow. 

‘*You have been 111?” he asked, in pee 
voice, as Florry floated away and left t “@ 
together. ‘Good Heaven, Ninon, W 


| happened ?”’ 


hat 


lier lips began to tremble. — 
‘*You see,”’ she said, “I am fit to live only 
in the sun. Angry looks wither me Ups 
you are very angry with me.” 
~ lif ; beautiful unhap] 
=d .~< ~ 7 . , ml — roatlt. 
a ad > "t did not Know 


I think 1 was last night 
4 7 ay like 
what it would be to spend such & any 


ry eyes to 


' i her 
CU Gt 


| this, 


“Ninon”’—he took her cold little hand 1 
his and bent lowover herd rooping D ly whet 
will forget it; we will remember only "| 
went before and what is to come aogenet s 

“Nothing is changed; we are - 
still, and that ie al I care about. 5 
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“Ah, Quentin,” she said miserably, “‘yqu 
are asking tne to go on doing youa wrong 
that I repent! Let us be friends and noth- 
ing more. You know—I have told you _ 
hesitating —“*that I am not free, and— 

“Yes, I know,” he answered, still in the 
saine passionate whisper. “Hut since your 
your engagement did not prevent you 
from talking tome, trom dancing with me, 
from singing to ne yesterday, why need it 
do so to day ? Tam warned; I expect noth- 
ing. I ask nothing but to spend the Little 
time that remains tome here as happy as 1 
have spent all the rest. Do you refuse ine 
that?”’ : 

The girl hesitatsd, trembling, and trying 
tw release her band. 

“No,” he said; “I will not let you go un- 
til vou have answered ine. Say that all shall 
be as it has been, Ninon !” 

Some one was coming across the room— 
Mr. Beaufoy. Ninon’s heart stood still. 

“Yes,” she said abruptly, and then 
Quentin dropped her hand, and she sank 
into the chair by which sbe bad been stand- 

Le 
"She had remembered again. She knew 
what had to be done before she slept that 
night; and she thought to herself that it was 
unfortanate that Mr. Beaufoy should have 
seen her standing hand in hand with his 
brother, when she was sbout to confess to 
him that she was engaged to another man, 
and to appeal to hiin to help her to be true 
to her word to Dick Strong. 

It seemed as it she could never be five 
minutes in Quentin’s society without get- 
tiny into some foolish scrape or other. And 
all the evening he kept by herside, accord- 
ing to custom, adding to his usual confiden- 
tial naanner a little air of som6 mnutaal un- 
derstanding between them that filled Ninon 
with droad. 

Of course Brian would perceive it. His 
eves were seldoin far off, she saw, when 
Quentin and she were together. 

And under his grave gaze of disapproba- 
tion Ninon found jt hard to persevere in her 
good resolutions. She asked herself im bit- 
ter wonderinent what power it was in this 
man which compelled her to show herself 
always to him in her’ worset light, 
to him whose good opinion seemed 
to her better worth having than that 
of anyother inan she knew. 

Last night he seewed moved to pity ber 
fora few inoments. He had spoken her 
name for the first time,and procialimed their 
relationship aloud. 

She thought if he would look at her again 
as be had jooked at her then, that she could 
tind courage to confess to her grievous 
faults, to ask him to pardon her falsehood, 
and to protect her a little agaist her step- 
mother's anger, until the tiine arrived for 
Dick to come home and take care of his 
future Wile. . 

ut now Mr. Beaufoy’s cold faco seemed 
to freeze every good impulse in her heart, 
and to urge her on, 48 was its wout, lo new 
freaks, Caprices, extravagances Will Quen- 
tin. ‘Though it Was mmaniestly to ber Later- 
est to soften, to interest bim, though everye 
thing depended on his answer to her auda- 
cious coufession—when she should find 
five minutes alone with him in which to 
intake it~yet the girl could not refrain from 
doing and saying the very things that were 
Inost certain to annoy him, 

The traces of her day of suffering nad cis- 
appeared in the paintal excitement she was 
enduring as the evening wore on and tine 
tine drew uearer and nearer for her to 
Bpeak. 

fne pallor, the blue circles under her 
éyes,that had so aroused Quentin’s pity, bad 
given place to a brilliant flush that did not 
come and go, but burned with a feverish 
Splendor, and lit up her splendid glances 
With au unnatural fire. 

It was the fever of pain,of fear,of shame; 
but to Mr. Beaufoy it seemed thatthe blush 
had sprung upin response to Quentin’s 
Whispered Re which she was answering 
with reekless little speeches, at wiich the 
girl herself so:netimes wondered in her se- 
cret heart, asking herself wretchedly what 
putsuch athing in ber mind,and what she 
Would chink of another girl who should 
Venture tosay then. 

And ever present in her mind, even 
While sie talked and laughed and coquet- 
ted, was the hideous scene of the morning. 

Tuere wasa dark bruise upon her delicate 
arin, tialf visibie under the lace of her 
Biceve. 

What would these people say among 
Whom she sat if they knew ot it and of her 
life—they who tad nothing to hide,nothing 
wo be ashamed of, who were really happy 
and prosperous, while she was only preten- 
ding to be so. 

Ah, why veed Brian Beaufoy look at her 
80 conte ptudusl y? 

Had he never known what it was to suf- 
fer that he could not forgive an unhappy 
girl who was trying to forget ber pain as 
best she could ? 

If he had had a little sister who had been 
ent away not for her own fault, but for his, 
to live with strangers and be badly treated 
—If he had ever been led, or bad ever drif- 





ted, into a hundred tuolish actions the bare | 
thought of whieh made his ears burn—if | 


he had such a home as she bhad—would he 
als vee i j 
Ga Wavs'be as calm, as cold, as maddeningly 
‘AU /LiGOSS as he now was ? 

Madame Du Mottay bad proposed that 


= ay at Du Do, as tore 


25 US8ti 
QO urse NW e chem ender of 
troupe, and of course Quentin was the first 
volunteer. 

Great armfuls of finery,of drapery, of 
deem Shawls, tablecloths, properties of all 
Cescriptions were ¢arried into thé music- 


rou, where rhe actors were te dress, 


~ 


@. 


Mr. Beaufoy had declined to take a part. 
He preferred to look on. 

From Dumb Crambo they proceeded to 
exteinporised tableaux. 

There was one hastily arranged, in which 


Rimini and her lover,reading together from 
the fatal book. 

Florry was in ecstasies, and declared that 
she would have them photographed next 
day, that she would send to London, ff a 

hotograpber could not be found in Mary- 

ridge — to the occasion. 5 

Fired by their success, Miss Masserene 
and Mr. Quentin Beaufoy next undertook 
to recite Alfred de Musset’s Nuit de’ Octo- 
bre in character. 

_A few yards of white muslin made a de- 
licious muse of Ninon, who unbound her 
jong hair and crowned it with green leaves. 
A velvet morning-coat and a haggard eye 
sufficiently represented the poet in Quen- 
tin’s person, and the delicious French poet- 
ry was fam liar to bothof them. Every 
one went wild about the little performance, 

It was a repitition of Ninon’s oid triumph 
in Dinard,when Dick had been present,and 
she bad so completely fascinated little Sir 
Robert Davenant. 

The thought of that old triumph came 
back tothe yirl now, as sho came in front 
of the extemnporized curtain,and st0od sinil- 
ing, and with shining eyes, to be compli- 
mented by Mr. Beautoy’s guests, and she 
turned somewhat abruptly away. 

Quentin, still with dishevelled hair and 
open collar, was in the music-room, and 
helped her to unwind the white drapery 
which she had worn over her own white 
dinner-dress, 

Neither of them spoke—Quentin because 
he was afraid that if he opened his lips, be 
should say too much, 

The tableau, the touching of her hands, 
the listening to the musicof the girl's 
voice, had thoroughly unnerved him. He 
was in desperate danger of forgetting that 
he premised her to ask nothing, to expect 
nothing. * 

“Oh, LT am tired!’ Ninon said, wearily 
pitting her hands behind her head. : 

She was reinembering that she had not 
yet spokgn to Brian, that the evening was 
drawing YW a close, that, though they kept 
late hours at the Priory,{no opportanity 
seemed to be presenting itself for the inter- 
view she so much dreaded, 

“Ah,” she added suddenly, “my ring, 
my signs-ot-the-Zodiac ring!) I have drop- 
Quentin, pray help me to look for 


Ile saw it alinost the moment he stooped, 
and took possession of it without saying a 
word,while Ninon continued tosearch. He 
hardly knew why he took it. He dreamed 
perhaps of some pretty scene of entreaty 
next day. He resolved that he would not 
gwiye it up tor nothing. What should he 
claim. from her? Perhaps a drive to that 
little inn where they had once dined to- 
gether at Dingloy. 

“IIow provoking !"’ cried Ninon, shaking 
out all theshawIsand draperies that still lay 
about on the chairs and tables. “I suppose 
I have dropped it on the stage. I must go 
and see.”’ 

Quentin wason his knees, and began a 
iittle pantomine of knightly humili€y before 
his queen. 

“Ji IT tind it,’? he said in a low voice, * I 
shall keep it and wear it us your badye."’ 

‘*No,” cried Ninon,greatly alarmed. «You 
will give it back to me at ounce. If any one 
should see it! If Mr. Beauuloy should 
notice it-—”"’ . 

“Brian,’’ said Quentin, witha sneer. 

“Whatif he did? You owe him no ex- 
planations. And as to the nan who gave 
you the ring } 

* « dlush—hush!’ cried the girl, as Mr. 
jeuufoy, Who was seeking his sister, drew 
aside the Curtain and looked in. 

Quentin was on Wis kuecos. Ninon was 
shaken, trevwbling, pale. Brian would have 
turned upon hisueel bul that she put out 
her hand aud hastily spoke his name. 

“Pjorry will be here in a moment,” she 
said. ** Do you mind waiting? I—I1 have 
something to suy—to ask you.”’ 

She did not heed Quentin's look of 
amazement or Brian’svo.d reluctance. “We 
have done actin tor lo-nigut,”’ she said, 
with curious suppressed irritation, turning 
to toe kneeling poctin tic velvet coat. She 
felt that she could diardly endure the pain 
and the suspense muchlonger. “Do yet up! 
Go into the drawing-rvoim, and be compli- 
mented.”’ 

Quentin went without a word, but, as be 
passed her,Mr. Beaufoy heard a quick word 
or two about a ring. P 

“ You wanted to speak to me ?’’ be said, 
turning his reluctant eyes upon the girl's 
white torm. “I am sorry I intterrupted 
this last tableau.’’ 

Ninon’s lips began to treinble. 








en 


“Why will you always misjudge me?” 
she said, with pathos, “ I was not flirting 
with Quentin then. It is not’as you think 
at all.”’ 


fere,”’ retorted Brian distantly. ‘“That is a 
subject that can concern only you and my 
brother, after all ”’ : 
“Yes: I know tLat you despise tne too 
much to eare,” the girl answered wearily. 
“And I am going to say something that will 
make you think worse if ime than eve: -if 
that be possible. But-you calle line *Ninon 
last olg r f f : 


Th 
She paused, trembling tor | 
“ It is my turn now, | suppose,” thought 
Brian sardonicsily. 
“What is tuis great favor?” bo added 


aloud, 


—S————— eee 
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Nivon and Quentin posed as Francesea da | 








“Pray do not think that I wish tointer- 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TINON made a sign to Mr. Beautoy to 
\ let the curtain fall which he still beld 
it in his hand. 

The heavy velvet curtain shat out the 
sounds iu the next room, and left them 
shut in together in the disordered room, 
where the seattered properties still lay 
obent the floor,and on the chairs and ta- 
vies, 

Brian advanced a few steps, feeling not a 
little curious,and offered his cousin a chair; 
but she put it aside with a nervous motion 
ol the hand, and stood facing him, looking, 
inthe vast old half-lit room, like some 
white and fabulous being out of story-land. 
Her great eyes were dilated, her lips apart, 
the black locks of Quentin's Muse still 
tumbling insplendid disarray about her 
slender torm, 

Brian waited some moments in silence, 
and then at last he said, with a half-sile, 
suspecting merely some new caprice on the 
part of this beautiful cousin of whom he so 
strongly disapproved— 

“Is it so very bard to begin?” 

The girl clasped her hands suddenly. He 
could sce that her lips were very dry and 
parebed, 

“Very,” she answered, almost inaudi- 
we * 

n spite of himself, the young man was 
touched, as he had been touched the night 
before by her sudden confusion under 
Quentin's allusion to the ghost in the pict- 
ure-ygallery. 

“IT don't think you need be afraid of me” 
he said, not unkindly, and with the same 
half-smile on his clearly-cut aud sarcastic 
lips. 

*You will think me very rude perbaps if 
I suggest that I shall not be easiiy shocked 
by anything Miss Masserene ean say.” 
Ninon uever took her eyes from his pale 
face. . 

Sbe was still clasping and unclasping her 
two cold hands and wondering how she 
should begin. 7 

“T am horribly afraid,” she then said 
abruptly. 

“T know that you are used to hearing me 
say all sorts of unwomanly things, but not 
such things as | am trying to say to you 
now.’’ . 

Ilis face began to grow hard again. 

“Tam quite at a loss to understand you,” 
he replied, folding his arms, and lean- 
ing his back against the lofty curved man- 
tei piece, 

“Lam trying to explain, 
curious pleading tone. 

“Youuare notin ahurry? You will give 
ine time to think ?”’ 

Ile bowed gravely ; and there was silence 
between thein fora few minutes, during 
which Ninon still stood before him, her 
eyes t}xed blankly on his face. 

“T wisn I need not speak to-night,’”’ she 
began then. 

“But ] inust, though I know that what I 
aim going to say to you will mmake a great 
gulf through my life, 

“On this side of it I stand 
you. 

“You do notlike mé, of course; Lam a 
coquette and fast and extravagant in my 
dress. 

“But still IT am your cousin Ninon, your 
4 ; vou are nearly always polite to me, 

fou have really no right to feel such a pro- 
found contempt for ine as you do, That is 
on this side of the gulf. 

“But on the other! 

“Ah, when I have spoken, when I have 
confessed to you what I have done, you will 
have only toomuch right to despise me! 
Perhaps you will send me away. I don't 
know, 

“IT think I do not care very much, except 
tor Tillany'’s sake, 

“T ain tired of suffering and dreading. I 
think I shall beglad when it is over, even 
though I shall be on the other side of the 
gulfthen, and you wil! be. standing alone 
on this,”’ 

“Don’t you think it will be as well to 
avoid unnecessary @Xayyeration ?"’ said 
Brian stifily. 

Ife thougset the yirl’s tone theatrical, and 
in bad taste, 

QO} course She had done nothing to de- 
mand such strong language, 

She was bis cousin, as she had said. It 
was linpossi ble. 

“Tati not exagyerating,’’ she returned 
quietly. 

“Tam atraid to begin, you see, 
won't keep you any longer.” 

She went on inacuriously 6x pression less 
voice. 


” 


she said, in a 


now with 


tut I 





Mr. Beauloy said this quickly, abandon- 
“~~ lounging attitude. 
*Yes,’’ « 


Brian drew a long breath, comeranting 
his lips, and looking at the girl's fair un- 
happy face for some tnoments in silence. 

“And the man,"’ he said then, “to whom 
you are engaged is unable to help you in 
your difficulty?" 

His tone was one of cold disdain. He 
thought that Quentin was her lover. 

“He is away," Ninon answered briefly. 
“He will soon be home.”’ 

A curious thrill ran through Brian's 
veins. 

Sbe was engaged, and not to his brother ! 
What did it all inean ? 

“T really do not understand,”’ he said 

in. 
“IT have not the faintest notion what it is 


all about. I have never been fond of plots 
and mysteries. If you will speak plainly 
perha ” 


“What more can I say?’’answéred Ninon 
drearily. 

His inanner was not encouraging. 

Atter his first surprise, he had put aside 
the question of her pretended engagement 
to him, as if it were too preposterous to de- 
serve comment. 

“I don’t suppose All the explanations in 
the world will make you pity me or help 
me until Dick comnes home. 

“T hardly thought you would even when 
I wold the fi 

“But L did not knew what else to do. 
I wanted to gain alittle time—and it was 
for Tiffany."’ 

Her lip was trembling. 

She turned to go, ; 

But Mr. Beaufoy caught ber hand as she 
passed hii, and stopped ber, 

“Sit down and try to talk reasonably to 
me,” he said, with a somewhat forced coim- 
posure, 

“T wish to help you if possible. 
yet know whether it will 
not.” 

The girl obeyed meekly. 

What had become of all her queen-like 
airs, of her coquetry, of her laughing de- 
tiance of Mr. Reautoy's wishes * 

“It is such a long story,’’ she said, with a 
piteous half-smile up into his cold face; 
‘and my partin itissuchaa uly one. I 
wish you would not ask me to tell it.” 

“Telline as auch or as little as you 
please,”’ he replied, with some impatience, 
‘so long as I can make out what you inean 
by the very startling contession you have 
just made. 

“You don’t seem to realise the dificult, 
the—the ridiculous position in which you 
have placed me." 

“Yes, I do.” she said wretchedly. “I 
told you that very likeiy you would send 
meaway when you had heard what I had to 
tell you. But, it you do, I don’t know 
what will become ot ine—indeed I don’t!’ 

“Well?” he urged. 

No one was coming to disturb them. He 
remembered that It was the first time they 
had ever been alone together, 

Ninon’s slender white form seemed al- 
most lost in the massive old chair in which 
she sat; she looked younger, frailer, more 
helpless than he had ever seen her look be- 
fore. 

For the first tiine he realised that she was 
more than a child, and that he had been 
expecting from her the discretion and 
sodateness of a woman. 

Where was she to have acquired them? 
he asked himself now, witha little tardy 
remorse, 

Was she to have nade his sister Florry 
her model ? 

Ninon looked up again, and 
dark and keen eyes fixed on 
somewhat relenting @xpression, 

“You might pity me,’’ she said, as if read- 
ing his thoughts. 

“T have not hgd a kind mother to bring 
me up, like those english girls you admire 
and respect so much. 

“Perhaps I should have been good too if 
I bad grown upin such hoes as they have 
had.’’ 

“[ donot wish to be hard,” her eousin 
said gravely; and then, in faltering words 
and with burning blushes, Ninon began 
the story of ber life froin the tine she had 


I do not 
be possible or 


found his 
her with a 


| met Riehard Strony at the door of the old 


Abbey on the Mont Saint Michael. 

She did not spare herself. 

She told hin bow she had always bad 
dreains of living inthe great world, of be- 
ing surrounded by luxury and adiniration, 


| and how the temptation of such an exist- 


{ 


“I went homneto-day because Tiffany has | 
been sent away; and i wanted to find out | 


where she Is, 

“My step-mother would not tell me until 
I promised to marry Mr. MeUadew. When 
I refused, she struck me. And then I said 
J could not marry Mr. Melladew because 
I was engaged w you.” 

Brian looked at ber in incredulous aimaze- 
nent. 

‘Is this ajest?’’ he said curtly. “I fail 
to see the pointof it inyself, Miss Masse 
rene.” 

“It is not a jest at all. 
the girl auswered. 

“T told ber that.” 

“But—" 

Mr. Beaufoy’s amazement was alinost 
low great for words 


In Heaven's name why? WI 


It is the truth,’’ 


, - { 
4 Cnet ; 


Thal ‘ i i Uma | ij » 


| 
would have turned ine out of the 


and I should never have seen litle TiMany | howcruel I was, 
ing him from her. 


ggain.”’ 


“You are engaged 7” 


ence had bad power more than once to 
make her seadiidiens waver—had induced 
her to leave her sister Titfany, who depend- 
e4 on her jor all her happiness, and whose 
whole career had been sacrificed wv hers, in 
order that she, the ‘“‘beauty’’ of the family, 
night have such an education as would 


| enable her to yo inw the world and make a 


great match. 

“IT may well think ayreat vieal of my 
face!’ the girl said bitterly. “Ever since 
I wasa baby | bave been taught that it was 
the one good thing I possessed. And you 
see. what it has cost ine already!’ 

Brian bowed without speaking, and she 
went on with her story. 

She wold of Dick's strugyles to escape her 
of her determination to retain him at her 
toet, of Mary Hawthorn's love for hiin, 
which bad hardened when it should have 
softened her. 

“It would have made them all so happy 
bar | Mar Noise ’ merit ’ 
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if they were those of another person, Mr. 
Beaufoy, protesting against them in your 
heart, hating yourself tor them, an = 
feeling impelled by some horgible influ- 
ence to presevere fn wrong-dofng ? Bat”— 
with a bitter little laugh—“I n not ask 
you. 

“You always do whatis right. I don’t 
believe you have ever been tempted even 
to do wrong.” 

“That is absurd,” interrupted Mr. Beau- 
foy curtly. 

“T aim not aware that I setup for being 
any better than my +o And, at 
any rate, it is not my life that is under dis- 
cussion for tbe moment, but yours.”’ 

“Yes, Lknow; lam going on'’—sighing. 
“There is not much more to tell. Dick 
would have gone away at last, I think, 
without saying a word. And I—if I had 
been wise, I should have let him go; but I 
could not. 

“It wasiny lack, I suppose. He looked 
too sad, and I had spoiled his lilte—it was 
altogether too late for remorse, of course; 
but I always spoil things. And so I asked 
him to marry me, and we are engaged.”’ 

She paused; but Brian said nothing. , 

W hat indeed could he have said ? 

“It issuch a foolish engagement,’ Ninon 
added. 

* Dick is 0 poor, and*I am so little fitted 
to inake hima good wife, that we were 
obliged to keep ita secret. And, if 1 had 
told iny step-inother vesterday, it would 
have been the same thing as giving bim up. 
I was tempted for a iminute to tell ber. 
You know I ain not very happy. 
be glad if I could be free without making 
Dick suffer. But I can't do that; and so I 
must keep my word, no matter what comes 
of it.’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_- 8 


ALONG THE LINE. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


AUTHOR OF “RENEATH THE SEA" “UNDER 
WILD SKIES’ ETC, ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII.—[contTinvuebD. | 


HARDLY seemed to have been away on 

taking to my old duty again, it was so 

muco like everything that passed on the 
last day I was there. 

Ned came and asked for a shilling, and 
went away looking worse than ever, aud 
my heart felt very sore about him. 

Tod made his appearance next, and vap- 
ored about a good deal, ending by gomy 
away without saying a word. 

At noon, as usual [ heard wheels; and 
the old lady came in her carriage, to sit as 
atiff as ever, Waiting t> see the trains go by; 
and I 
cap to her out of coinplitmment, and by way 
of thanks to her for the kind way in which 
she had 
when, to my surprise, 0 saw that she was 
not alone, there being a voung lady seated 
by her with her veil down, 

1 bowed twice, but the old lady took not 
the slightest notice of ine; and when, soon 
after, IT went and stood by the window, she 
seemed to grow more rigid than ever, and 
wo Ll went back tomy work very quiet and 
theughtful somehow, but IT did not know 
wii. 

Tho trains came by pretty quickly, one 


after theother,that day ; and [ couldn't help | 


thinking how risky it was, but the thought 
mased away, and the carriage hurried off. 
Irs. Bell came with a nice hot) bit of din- 


ver, and my appetite was excellent, until, | 


happening to raise iy eves while I was eat- 
ing, | saw Sarah Gee walking very slowly 
upand down on the other side of the way, 
and her aspect as she pazed at the signal- 


box was so plaintive, that iny appetite was | 


apoiled. 

Sarah Gee came along the road again in 
the afternoon, when | was standing at ny 
window, running down the officials’ time 
table—the one, vou know, that takes in all 
the trains that run —passengers, goods, and 
ein plies. 

I was, | say running down the time bill, 
go aS to be certain about two or three alter- 
ations that bad been made, when I lifted 
my eyes, and there was Sarah Gee coming 
along. 

As soon as she saw that IT was looking at 
her, she gave herself a sort of twist, and 
undulated from her chignon down to her 
boots—inaking me fecl as if I should like 
to box the stupid wenuch’'s ears, 

She went in extensively for chignons, did 
Sarah; and her face shone with doutiinam, 


I couldn't but notice, too, how sinartly the | 
laughing to | 


girl was gotup; and was half 
inyseli, as sho went by, ty see how she 
minced, and put on little affectations, when 
she turned around, saw that 1 was looking 
after her,zave a quick glance up and down, 
and then kissed her band, before burrying 
of? as hard as she could yo. 

“Hang it!’ I exclaimed, not knowing 
whether to be savagepor burst into laughing. 
“Why the girl's fell in love with our noble- 
ness ! 

1 went and jerked a couple of levers sav- 
aweiy uthe thoughts that upon ine; 


I sat down, to think it it 


quathie 


Al) 
f up 


_-As : | 4 | 
and turned to my 


angrily, 


then ot up 
work. 

Back came the thoughts again, and some 
thing seemed to say to me, why not? What 
was I butasingle man? The girl was in 
myown class of lite, and would no doubt 


I should 


went to the window and raised iny | : ba. . 
» | the subject?" IT syid. 


treated ine during my sickness; | 


make a good wife, and mother of a 
dozen little rascais, who could be brought 
up tw the immortal profession of their papa. 


myself; what are the young lady's advan- 
tages and accomplishments? She has ber 
fortune of fifty pounds—wonderful! She is 
very straight, strapping, and healthy; she 
makes capital bread; has a charming gig- 
gle; says *‘ Oh, the very ideal!’; no doubt, 
can wash and clean; lastly, she is amiable 
in disposition, and admires the noble person 


Box.’ 

I gave quite a savage laugh them, as I ran 
to the lever, and altered the signals for a 
train coming in; for I had heard the whistle 
in the distance. 

“Poor wench!'' I said bitterly ; “it was 
none of iny seeking. 

The train had been gone about five mun- 
utes, when I heard steps, and looking out, 
there was Abel Crookes coming along the 
ballast, with his bell under his arin; and 
the next minute he had climbed up the 
ladder, settled biuself down upon the plat- 
form, 80 that he could hold the bell with 
one leg, and give ita good polish up with 
his rotten stone and rag. 

“There, you needn't look,’’ he said;“I ain't 
going to break iny rules by coming in. I'm 
on the company’s business—keeping the 
bell bright. I say, it’s like old times to see 
you here once again.”’ 

‘Glad you think so.’ 

“Yes, it’s all right,’’ he continued, polish- 
ing away at a little tarnished spot. 


’ 





| in charge of the head clerk, else I should 
| not be here. I say, I don’tthink I shall 
stand this long. 

‘What?’ I said. 


“This eighteen shillings a-week business. 


the chance of accidents. 

“Why, one night as well be a soldier.” 

“Well, it is dangerous,’ I said. 

“Yes, ‘tis,”’ he continued ; ‘and somehow 
of late, John Black, I've got into a way of 
thinking that afore long I shall haveto be 
picked off the line,like that there poor chap 
who was cut up by the express, 

‘Taint pleasant to think of,when you’ve 
ot to eight and forty, and only one arm 
eft.” 

‘* Pleasant—no!"’ I said. 

** Let me see, it was Sammy Jaekson as 





| it in a couple of the missus’s clothes baskets; 


, and werry horrid it was, for he wascut up, | 


| you know, and over fifty yards o’ the line. 
| And ‘Ah,’ says Sammy to me, as he picked 
| up the taot as we'd be looking for, and laid 
| itin the basket—t’other foot, you know be- 
| ing in the first basket—‘Ah,’ poor chap!" he 


says, ‘he little thought o’ this when he had | 
| brauxfuss this morning. 


who'd ever think as that ‘ere was a stout, 


| strong porter an hour ayo?’ ” 
' 


“Don't you think we had better change 


Bat Bell went on polishing away. 
“eA! he says to me * who knows, Bell, 
| Which on us two'll be the next; whether I 
shall be a picking o’ you up in a basket, or 
| you'll be a picking up o’ ine?’ Pore chap! 
it was his turn as coine first, for I had to 
| help piek himup, and carry him, without 
| any heip pore fellow! into the lamp-rooiu; 
| and he oled up at ine, and he says, point- 
ing down at bis lower parts, all bleedin 
horrid, * Bell, old man, this is better than I 
‘spected; took’em off, clean, didn’t it? Be- 
ling cutup is so horrid. Tell’em to bury 
my legs with me old man!” 
| ‘For heaven's sake, stop that borrid talk, 
| Bell !° I exclaimed—* it’s enough to drive 
| a fellow mad.” 


“Tin down, John Black-I'm down,” said 


| 


Bell, wiping one of his eyes with the rotten | 


| stone rag, and making a brown patch there 
«din down, Jobn 

| and queer. 

| “The work's bad enough, and the pay’s 
| bad enough, without one’s having to be 


rowed, and reported and bullocked about , 


by a chap like that there Tod. 


time, though I don’t show it, and laugh at 
home, and tease the missus, I've felt as if I 
| should be glad to lay iny head down on the 
| metals and have it took off.” 
“Nonsense, mnan,’’ I said; “there's better 
luck in store.”’ 
{| “Not for me, John Bleack—not for me. If 
it wasn't for the missus, 1 wouldn't care a 
yin. ld take it, when it come, like a man. 
Usa blessing, though, as there ain't no 
young ones.” 
“Take what when it comes ?’’ I said. 
“My dose,’ he said grimly. 
‘Lor’ bless you,John Black,it must come 
to lt sooner or later. Sammy Jackson's 
turn came afore mine, and he died, though 


} 
| 
’ 





arin, When IT thought it was all over then. 
| But it will come—it must comne. Here I've 

helped pick up ‘leven chaps as have worked 
| with me as mates, or been drivers, or sto- 
| kers, or something. 

“Two on'em was voung clerks. What 
should happen as I shouldn't go saine as 
they did?” 

Rubbish!’ T said. 
die at a wood old age?" 

“IT sha'n't die of no old age,”’ replied Bell, 
contemplating his oblate face in the polished 

netal before him. *My 


av als 


“Why shouldn't you 
arin & been shooting 


| 
imAAS pr VisioDs Kt _ ] 
“My dear Bell, you are alittle out of 

) der,’’ I said. 
| * Nounedicine won't do me no good,” he 

said after a pause, during which ! let a train 
| that did not stop go by. 
| “I've seen something, John Black, as was 


“Let me see," I said, laughing bitterly to | 


of this celebrated signaliman, ‘Jack in the | 





‘Tod's gone up to town, and the station’s | 


It don't pay for one's ari, John Black, and | 





| helped me to pick that chap up, and we did | 


Ah, Bell, my lad | 


Black, low-spereted | 8€C1,00 that point 


‘He's always at me—always; and some- | 


} ane 


they ampytated him, same as they did my | 


a warning sent to me to put my house in or- 
dor, as the parson ‘ j 

“I can’t run away irom you, Bell,” I said, 
bitterly ; “but I should esteet it a favor if 
yau'd be off, and not come near me again 
till you're better.” 

“Yes, I knew you'd talk like that, Jonn 
Black,” he said, mournfully,as he softlyrub- 
bed his bell with his sleeve; “but I ain’t no 
friends or relatives as I'd care to talk to as I 
would to you—not about money matters. 

“To me, Bell?” I said. “I’ve been as 

reat a scamp in money matters as ever 
ived.”’ 

‘Don’t care,” he said, dolefully ; “ you 
can't helpthat now. What I wanted to sa 
was this-if anything happens to me, there’s 
only twenty-three pun four ani sixpence 
halfpeeny saved up,including interest ; and 
I thought I'd ask you John Black, to stand 
by the old woman in keeping your lodging 
and that friend of yours there, for it wou d 
keep home together for ber as deserves it ; 
for if ever there was a good wife, John 
Black, it’s her—that it is.’’ 

“A better woman than your wife never 
lived,”’ I said, warmly. 

“Thank you, John Black, thank you,” he 
said, putting down his pieceof flannel— 
roened + you mind —s hands on that?’’ 

**No,”’ I said, shaking his bands heartily 
—‘‘not if you go and act like aman and say 
no more nonsense.”’ 

“Ah!” he said, with asigh, “ you don’t 
believe in fetches, I suppose ?”’ 

“No,” I said, laughing, ‘I don’t.’’ 

“Ah! we believe in them in my part of 
the country, John Black. It’s a pity as you 
don’t, for you’re a very sensible man on 


| most points.’, 


‘“Wel!, Bell,’’ I said laughing, ‘‘it’s a pity; 
but we all have our weaknesses.’’ 

“Ah,if you’d seen what I saw, you 
wouldn't talk like that, he said, sadly. 

“And, pray, what did you see?” 

The poor fellow shuddered, and he was 


| silent for a few moments, during which he 


gave the bell another polish. 

“T’ve seen it three times, John Black, he 
said at last—¢ three different nights in suc- 
cession.” 

“Seen what ?”’ 

““My fetch,’’ he said, solemnly. 

‘“ Well,” I said, siniling, ‘‘and what was 
it like ?” ° 

‘‘Like me,” he said, shivering ; standing, 
seared and frightened like, in the front of 
the down mail as it went by. 

“It had its hands up, as 1’ve seen chaps 

uit up theirs—platelayers when they’ve 
boot taken—and each time it gave ashriek 


| as the train went.”’ 


“Well?” 

‘“‘And then it was gone.”’ 

‘¢Tmagination, Bell,’’ I said. 

“No,”’ besaid, shaking his head, “it was 
all ineant for me to see. First time it was so 
‘orrid real, that I ran down the line, ’spect- 
ing to find soine poor chap there, but there 
wasnone. Third time, like a flash, it came 
to me what it was, and why I had seen it.” 

“When was it—at night?” 

“Yes—the mail,” be said, turning up a 
white face to me as he stood his bell on the 
platform, and said--** You'll do that for me 
it unything happens, John !”’ 

“Of course I would, if anything did hap- 
pen, Bel,” I said, taking his hand. “ But 
don't you be foolish, oid fellow. You go on 
with your work as usual, and take care of 
yvourself,for your wite’s sake,do you hear?” 

*Yes,"’ he said, sadly. 

And he slowly went away, looking like a 
inan thoroughly impressed with the truth 
of that which he had seen. 


I thought a great deal about what poor old 
Bell had said; and on putting that and that 
together, it seemed to me that both he and 
the sfynalman who had done my duty had 
seen the same ghost. 

As to what the oo was that they had 

had my own suspicions, 


Mrs. Bell brought me my tea as usual, 


| and gave a good report of Ned Hassall, who 


was reading in his room; and on my telling 
her that Bell seemed a little unwell, she 
said she noticed it, but that it was only 
some trifling ailment. 
The night came on dark and stormy, with 
gust of wind sand rain, the box quivering, 
the windows rattling as the rain beat 
Upon them. 
It was bitter cold,too, and more than once 
I teit as nervous as if I had not ridden my- 
self of the horror that had gotten into my 
systein, for, xs the evening wore on, I grew 
low and nervous, 


One of the great semaphores creaked and 


| groanea disinally, and more than once I 


wondered whether I was safe, tor it that 
had blown down across the signal-box it 
would have gone like 80 much bandbox. 

I lauzhed that off, telling inyself that the 
penne was strong enough; but I could not 
augh off the impression that the wires 
were playing the most weird, strange airs, 
that vibrated through my box, until the air 
seemed filled with sounds that bbzzed and 
boomed, till [ was ready to thrust my fin- 


| gers in iny ears. 


It was very dark outside, and the signal 
lights stood out like green or red eyes from 
a dead black wall; the lights of the trains 
flashed out — the darkness, looking | 
quite clear and sharp, till a driving mist of 
rain caine and obscured thern. 

I never remembered feeling the box so 
wretched before. The wind blew through 
the cracks, and moaned and sobbed at the 

ows na a loos ard rattied fierce 

i eas Of the signa 
‘pan about the piace Delng Nhaunted,. came 
upon ine, With liiaginations enough ot my } 
own to drive ine out of the box, if I hadn't 
been firm and determined, telling inyself | 
it was a disgrace toa man like me to have | 
such ideas. So I nerved inyseif—I wanted 


| it badly encugh—and made up my mind to 





try a pipe; but only to give up direct} & 


I was suspicious. . 

Now, do you think I could hel ncfiee 
nervously every now and then at the 9 
door, or the window at the side? I eonT@en _ 
help it. I knew how childish J was, and 
that I was quite unstrung. I called up all ' 
my old philosophy, and the preachings thet 
I had delivered to others, but it was of ne 
avail; and every now and then I ven | 
shudder, and expected to see the es 
face of some poor wretch who had 
the line staring in ut me. dled oa 

Once I was holding a lever, when 1 
glanced up at the side of the box, and felt 
certain that there was some one looking in, m 

For a few imoinents I could not move, 
Then I walked steadily to it, and put my >. 
face against the glass, to find that I way 
looking out at the black darkness of the 
night; and I turned back, abusing myself 
for my cowardice. 

The evening wore on, and my time way 
divided between busy work, watching, and 
those shadowy fears. At last, ten was 
proaching, when, after sending on the 
the light engine and goods train, I s 
be relieved ; and never béfore did 1 look 
forward with so much eagerness for my 
successor. 

I stood gazing along the line, where the 
rails shone wet, with the signal lights glim. 
mering along them, and at last came the 
welcome ting of the bell to announce the 
light engine. 

I passed this on all rmght, and after a few 
shouts to an fro out of my window, which I 
pac shut afterwards, to watch the swi 
ng lantern —— aus another truck was 
put on vonny or starting, I waited tor the 
coming mati. 

It was, if anything, darker than ever, and 
1 was standing by the telegraph instru. 
ments, when, raising my eyes, there, at a 
short distance from the glass, and looking 
blurred and undefined, was a face, staring - 
hard at me with its glassy eyes. 

It was unmistakable—I could not be de 
ceived ; and, as soon as 1 could recover my- 
selt, I ran to the door, threw it say hy 
open, and looked out, telling inyeell 
must be Ned. 

But, no; there was the rain and darkness, 
but not a sign ofa soul. 

I listened, but I could not hear a step; 
and I felt certain that no one could have 
down from my little iron-railed platform in 
so short a titne. 

It was very strange; and I was aski 
inyself whether it was not !magination, an 
bared upon what I had heard, when the 
sharp ting of the little telegraph bell brought 
me to myself, and a few minutes after there 
was the dull roar of the night mail coming 
with the wind. 

I went tc the levers then, leaving the 
door wide open, and took iny place, puttin 
on signals at “All right;’’ and then, wi 
the points properly laid, I stood waiting for 
the train to thunder by. 

Froin where I stood, with the door thrown 
back, I could see on to the down line, where 
there was just a iaint glimmer of the iron 
rails; and as I stood, with the noise increas- 
ing, all at once it seemed to me that an iron 
rail, that I bad, a few moments before, seen 
glisten, was obscured by something inter- 
posed, and the next moment, as the light 
of the engine threw a glare before them, 1 
made out somethinz misty, and nearly 
loosed ny hold of the nandis: but I kept 
on, the points were safe, and the great drops 
of perspiration stood upon ny forehead—tor 
there, growing plainer by the engine lights, 
till it stood out strange and weird-looking, 
was a figure, apparently right on thé line, 
holding its hands up, as if to stay the engine 
that dashed alung. A moment belore, the 
figure was dimly seen; then it stood out 
bright and clear in the brc ad, yellow glare 
shed by the engine; and the next moment 
the train had thundered by, leaving me wet 
with perspiration, and trembling like 4 
leaf, for I knew that some wretch had been 
run down. 


I could not have saved him, only by 
shutting the mail on to a siding to slay its 
freight, or by turning it on to the up-line, 
where it would meet another train, unless 
soine one were at the points by the distance 
signal toturn it back to its own pair of 
metals. All I could do was to hold on ly 
my levers, and let the train pass. Theu I 
signalled on, caught up a lantern, and ran 
down to see tor the poor wretch’s remains. 

I helc down my lantern as I reached the 
four-foot, and ran for some distance along, 
searching bere and there for traces of the 
poor wretch, but there were none. 

Then the porter who had been shunting, 
and the guard of the gouds, came up with 
their lanterns, and we searched in all di- 
rections, on the up and down lines, and 
between them; but there was not so much 
as adrop of blood, and I was obliged to own 
at last that I had been mistaken, and they 
both laughed ut ine as they went away. 

I climbed back into iny box, and sent the 

ds train back into the station, where 
3ell, who was in charge, sent it on, and 
Gummer coming up to relieve me, I went 
off shivering and nervous from weakness. 
thinking of the late signalinan, and Bells 
stories ; but ali the same, convinced in some 
way that it was Ned Hassall. 

“And he’ll coine to his end through it, i! 


| don’t save him,’ I muttered as I went 


along, wishing heartily that be bad never 
found me out. 
‘*Poor fellow,’ 


I said, “I must sav in 


Uf ‘7 1s ' 
maf ASSA\ Sad 


ad 


bed these two hours,’’ was Mrs. ad 


‘T n 
ey? 
started then with vexation; for Sara) 
Gee was there, and she rose, giggling, 89- 
mga they ae go now. 1 wee 
“‘She’s been Keeping me company, | ¥ 
80 lonely;’\eaid Mra. 
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“But I must go now, Mrs. Bell—I must, 
really.’’ said Sarah, giggling and undula- 
ting again. “I shon ave gone before, 
only really it was so dark and wet, I—that 
is, [— Oh, the idea! how stupid! What 
was I going to say ?”’ 

“Why, that you thought Mr. Black would 
see you home, when he came,’ said Mrs. 
Bell, bluntiy. 

“Oh, the very idea!’ cried Sarah Gee. 


“I'm sure I never—never thought of such | 


a thing.’’ 

Here she waved like a piece of grass in a 
ripple ot water, and looked at me, and 
blushed. 

“I’m sure he will see you home, as it’s so 
dark. Won’t you, Mr. Black?’ said Mrs, 
Bell. 

“Of course. With pleasure.’’ 

But 1 was glancing the while towards 
Ned's room, and longing to go there. 

I had ny wish, for Miss Gee declared sud- 
denly that the very idea was dreadful ; and, 
throwing a shawl over her head, she gave 
me a very coquectish look, and started off 
without me; when, to Mrs. Bell’s disgust 
at iny want of galiantry. I merely said— 

“Well, just as she likes.”’ 

Next I went to see after Ned, to find him 
lying asleep, nuttering gently; and there 
was not a sign of a wet garment lying 
about. 

**] don't care,’ I said to myself; “it’s his 
dodging, and { shall find hiim out,’’ 

Then I shuddered, for I could not help 
thinking ot Bell's horrors; and it seemed 
to coine bone to me that the next poor 
wretch cut to pieces and then ee up 
would be poor Ned, whose life 1 had hel ped 
to wreck, 

liuad my supper, and then, on going to 
bed, Ned woke up, and sat staring at ne in 
avery strange way. 

‘“‘Been out to-night ?’’ I asked him. 

“No,” he said—‘no. I came to bed 
early.’’ 

And then he began to shiver, and looked 
about the room in acurious way, ending by 
getting up, half dressing himself, and 
catching iny avin. 

“Can’t youturn it out John?” he said, 
pettishly. 

“There’s nothing here,’ I said. 

““Yes—yes,’’ he whispered, pointing to a 
corner of the room. ‘*There, there.”’ 

“Nothing, my good fellow,’’ I said; ‘it’s 
fancy.”’ 

“It’s no fancy: and you tell me this to 
keep me from being frightened at it. There 
it is--there it is, nearly always now. It 
used to go off by the mail at night, but now 
it comes back.”’ 

‘“What—here?’’ I said, to humor him. 

““Yes,’’ he cried, eagerly. ‘*There—mock, 
and mow, and gibe a8 much as you like,’’ 
he said, savagely, sbaking his fist at the 
corner of the room, ‘but an tell him all 
the saine. Look at the coward, John, how 
he sneaks beneath the bed, and pretends to 
be gone; and then, if I lie down, he comes 
up at the side, leans over me, sickening me 
with his hot breath, and driving me mad.”’ 

“Lie down, old fellow,” I said, quietly. 

“Lie down? What, for him to come and 
lean over me, and go on, drone, drove, 
drone, about my wasted life?—how I've 
ruined pocket, position, health, everything 
with brandy! Pah! his hot breath reeks of 
brandy. He swims in brandy, he washes 
in brandy, and he sits there splashing ine 
with the cursed stuff.”’ 

‘Have a glass now, Ned,” I said. 

“Yes, yes,’ he cried, eagerly—‘“‘get me 
some.” 

T got out the bottle and glass, and let hitn 
take them in the palsied hands he stretched 
out. 

It was very still then, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Bell were in bed, and the neck of the bottle 
chattered against the — of the glass as he 
tilled it, letting some spill upon the carpet. 

Hie raised the glass then to his lips, but at 


| 





the sinell of the hot spirit be turned away, | 


shuddering. 

“Pah ! it reeks like his breath,’’ he cried, 
passionately. “I bate it. Curse the stuff! 
—it’s liquid madness, and I've drunk it 
until I’ve no blood left—no blood left. Do 
vou hear, John ?—no blood—iny veins are 
fullof brandy. You shall see some day 
how it flows,’’ 

He raised the brandy again to his lips, as 
I watebed him, anxiously debating as to 
whether I should bring a doctor; but he 
lowered it again, and-then, looking in the 
coruer, he cried— 

“There, blue brandy devil--take your 
cursed stuff, drink it, drown in it, dauin 
yourself with it—I'll have no more!” 

And before I could stay him, in an access 


| tit it was necessary for a nurse to be with 


of passion he hurled bottle and glass at bis | 
imaginary tormentor, the glass shivering | 


against the wall, and the brandy splashing 
all over that part of the room. 


“There, John, do you simell him?” he | 


cried. “Took at his trail, bow Le has left 
it all over the wall. See how he sneaks 
under the bed again, to come out as svon 
as he thinks I ain going to try and sleep.” 

He tried to moisten his eracked lips with 
his feverish tongue, and then threw his 
restless arms about, and resisted iny efforts 
to get hitn to lie down. 

“No, no,” he whispered—“he'll only 
cone and preach at ine again. He wants to 
drive me to kill myself; but I’ve got a plan 
t end him, and I shall get rid of hii some 
day. I’m not going to kill myself. What's 
the use, when there’s no blood in your 
ve ? Pah! how the place 


ins miv Drandy 
~ 


ct 4 | j \“ * 
nborrid! ho ‘ i! hor ; 7 i) 7 ,kn 
he tries al] these plans? 
“To cure you, perhaps,” I said. 
“To cure me? No, nothe. It’s pretence. 
He abuses—lectures ine. Calle me villian, 


idler, worthless; and goes on poisoning me | 


the while—to make ine kill myselt, I tell 


«But I shall be even with him yet—I shall 
| be too strong for bit.’ 


you. John,” he said, in a horrified whis- | 
per that made iny blood curdle—“he came 
one night and fleered and grinned, and told 
me I should be a suicide, and that there'd 
be a verdict ot felo de seon ine. Jobn—ohb! | 
the coward, it was enough todrive a man 
mad, but | wouldn’t give in ; don’t say any- 
thing, or he'll do it again-—he showed me 
the horrible dripping stake that was thrust 
through tne at the cross-roads, and it was 
all wet with brandy, sinelt of brandy. Pah! 
it was horrible!" ‘ 

“There, there, old fellow—get to bed,"’ I 
said. “Won't you have a little brandy if I 
fetch some more?’ : 

“No, no; it’s poison, it’s death, John, 
death. Pah! the place reeks of it! There, 
there he is again. Curse him! Turn him 
out, John,”’ he whispered, hoarsely. ‘Look 
at the grinning, sneering devil, he’s glad 
now that he has done his work ; but U'll dis- 
—— him yet. Here, John, listen,” and he 
P aced his lips close to my ear—“he thinks 

Shall kill myself, and I've laid a trap, and 
Shall kill him.”’ 

“Have you been trying to kill him down 
by the line ?*’ I said. 

He looked at ine curiously. 

“No—oh, no—nothing of the kind, but 
hush! don't let him overhear you. There,” 
he cried, pointing once more in the corner, 
“look at him listening. He thinks he 
knows iny plains; but @inan’s more than a 
match for such a thing as that:” 

He folded his arms and stood looking, 
with an air of profound contempt, at the 
spot where the brandy was splashed against 
the wall; and then I got him back to his 
bed, on which he lay balf-dressed, while I 
nade up my wind to sit and watch by hiin; 
for he was in a high state of deliriuin, and 
I meant to determine by the way matters 
turned during the next half-hour how I 
should act. If he went tosleep, I should 
put off getting the doctor until morning: if 
he remained excited, I moant to call up 
Bell, and send him for medical assistance. 

It was a dreary watch, and, think as one 
would, fortify oneself as one could, it was 
impossible to sit there, in that dimly lighted 
room, without a shudder; ax, set aside that | 
which he had said, the poor fellow kept on 
softly groping after my hand, to draw at- 
tention to various objects in the rvom, at 
which he would point; and then, when I 
told him that there was nothing present, he 
would raise himself a little more, 

“There,” hes would whisper, ‘there! 
Look, man, crawling along like a serpent 
close to the wainseot, don’t you see?) Look 
at the slimy, loathsome reptile. Ugh! but 
1’1l make an end of him soon.” 

I got him calmed down, and once ortwice, 
by way of experiment, I proposed brandy; 
but he turned from me shuddering. And 
I could not belp feeling hopeful, and think- 
ing that if the doctor could now get rid of 
bis delirium, and strengthen him, iny plan 
had been successful, if the old thirst did not 
return, 

“It has been a horribly risky thing, 
though,” I said tu myself. ° 

Then I shuddered again as I lay back in 
my ebair, watching the poor fellow's terri- 
bly changed face, the nervous twitching of 
his hands, and the way in which, from tine 
to time, he would start up, and glare men- 
acingly at the oue corner of the room. 

It was a good time for reviewing the past, 
and it kept away all disposition for slumber 
till day began to break, when, finding that 
Ned was sleeping heavily, I went and 
called Bell to come and take iny place, 
gladly seizing the opportunity to go and lie 
down, 80 as to be ready for the coming day’s 
work, but litthe thinking what it was to 
bring forth. 








CHAPTER XIV. 
NED'S MANIA. 
| GOT a doctor to Ned, and he pronounced 





it—what of course I knew it to be—delt- 
rium tremens, and a bad case; declaring 


bin constantly. 

This difficulty was ret by Mrs. Bell oft- 
ering to attend ilimn,setting my mind at rest 
by saying that she could easily get help 
from next door if the patientturned restive, 
but upsetting me by saying that Sarah (ice 
would be only too glad to come in and do 
her bit of cooking. 

There was no help forit; so [ had to sub- 
mitto this last bit of arrangement rather 
ungraciously, as T Knew that it ineantiny 
friend Sarah come giggling to the box with 
my dinner. 

Flowever, 1 took another look at Ned, who 
was lying very quietly; but as soon yas he 
saw me, he pulled at my sleeve, and point- 
ed at the old corner. 

“Never mind,” I said, * Go to sleop, and 
forget that.” 

He shook his head restlessly from side to 
side. . 

“He won't let me,” he said, desparingly. 


’ 


“To be sure,”’ I said, to hunmwr him. “I 


would not be beaten by such an unsubstan- | 


tial affair as that.”’ tee 
“No—vou wouldn't, would you, Jobn? 
he said, earnestly. ; 
But his excitement was sh rt-lived,for his 
eyes looked sleepy dnd dit, as if the sedl- 


tive the doctor had given was beginning w 
Work. 
ir medicine ?”’ I said 


“Pid you take Vv 


ex aimmedd, sing Up av’ 
Y es he ‘ it 


arin ones 
“You would nh 

stantial thing like that, would y 
be whispered; and then, pointing sottly— 
* Under the bed now—waiting. Cowardly 


{ snake !—enake !’’ 


yu, Johu 
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EVENING POST. 
He annhet au fi »ke; and, leavin 
him to the care of Mrs. Bell, I hurried off, 


— to tind that I should be a few minutes 
ate. 


Tod was lying in wait for me as I reached 


| the station-yard. 


“Ten minutes late, John Black,”’ he said, 
pompoasly, as he took out a blue envelope, 
and a notebook in which he made an entry. 
“But | suppose you anticipated this?" 

He nodded shortly, and re-entered his 
room, leaving me to take my blue envelope 
to the signal-box, apologize to James Gum- 
tner, who took it all very good humoredly ; 
and then, a8 soon as I iad passed a couple 
of trains, | took out the letter—knowing 
very well, though, what it was, 

It was, as I thought, a dismissal for gene- 
ral inattention and 
T had to perform; aod, with such a recom. 
mendation, ] knew it would be useless to 
try to get on another line, 

“And yet I don’t think I've been so very 
bad over my work," I said, 

“Well, just as they like. I've got a fort- 
night tothink about it; and my wants are 
not many. I daresay I can carry out my 
plans another way.” 

Then I settied quietly down to my work 
as if nothing had happened ; called Tod Aa 
mean humbug, and fat very much better. 
The trains came and went till midday,when 
pm to the time, the old lady caine in 

ier carriage, and the young lady in a veil 
with her; and I didn’t know how it was, 
but while they were there I couldn't keep 
my mind from running on the past, and 
the days when poor dipsomaniac Ned was a 
tine fellow. 

And there and then I uttered a bitter 
curse against immoderate drinking in any 
form. 

The trains came and the trains went; and 
as the old lady's carriage rumbled off, 1 said, 
half aloud 

“Only another fortuight,and then tltere’ll 
be another man. 1 hope he'll keep the line 
clear; but if they get such long,weary honrs 
out of hiinas they've gotout of me, you'll 
have your wish, and see some horrible 
pitch-in. 

“Ft’s too bad—it’s villinaous,"’ I said, go- 
ing over it all with no little indignation, 
patiently as I had often borne it before— 
‘* sixteen, eighteen, and twenty hours ata 
stretch imasignal-box. It's more than 
flesh and blood can stand. Then, too, there 
ought to be two men ina box, and they do 
keep itdown to one. Well it’s nothing to 
ine,”’ 

Liere I was busy for a bit; and as soon as 
I had done wiring on a inessage, I began 
thinking about poor old Ned, and wonder, 
ing how he was, 

* T hope [ haven’t killed him,’’ I said to 
mysell—‘‘making the remedy worse than 
the disease. Poor fellow! If I could get 
him right, we might take aturn over into 
America or Australia. 

“Ahem !"" came froin outside, towards the 
line. 

And I wondered who it could be; when, 
looking out, there stood Sarah Gee, smiling 
and undulating, in gorgeous array, with a 
basket on her arin, containing my dinner. 

This was reversing things. Mrs. Bell al- 
ways came by the road, and went on to her 
husband, staying till he had eaten his meal, 
and then coming baek®o me for my empty 
basket. Here had fair Sarah been up to old 
Bell first, and had come to stay with me 
while I ate mine. 

Whether it was innocence or artfulness I 
could not say,so 1 gave her the benefit of 
the doubt, and pnt a good face on the iat- 
ter,as Lasked her questions about poor Ned; 
while she giggled, and could talk about 
nothing but the weather, and the dinner 
getting cold: 

“And it was so nice and hot when I start 
ed, Mr. Black-”’ 

“Confound the girl!’ Linuttered; ‘she 
don't expect that Lam going to ask her up 
here, doe sshe?’’ 

“Are you ready, Mr. Black ?” 

‘Quite,’ T replied, hanging out tny fish- 
ing tackle for her to hook on to the basket, 
which she did, looking terribly disappoint 
ed. “No cotopany allowed in iy drawing- 
root, Miss (reec,"’ I saic 

“— do wish you'd eall me Sarah,'’ she 
said; gazing at ine. 

“Pll bring the basket back with me," I 
said, for I felt as if it was time to bring the 
hints at tender passages to an end, 

“J shall be very inuch obliged, Miss Gee, 
if you'll send ime word how my friend is 
at tea-time.”’ 


“Certainly, Mr. Black,” she said, witha 


| profound curtesy. 


Then raising ver chin in the air, the poor 
girl walked off, and I exclaimed 
‘Thank Heaven!” 


I hada couple of messages frou Mrs. Beil | 


during the afternoon and eveninyg,both teil- 


ling ine not to be uneasy, as the doctor had | 


° . 
been there again and again, and said that 


| Hassell was yoing on all right. He had had 


a couple of fits of excitempent; but the medi 
| Cine bad quieted hit, and he was asleep. 

Phat was satisfactory, and 7T looked tor- 
ward to the evening with less dread. 

The night cameonu dark and cloudy again. 
Mrs. Kell had sept my tea by the lad whe 
brought the inessage about Ned; and I wa» 
iz thinking about Sarah (see, and 
wondering whether I had not been a littl: 
brusk th the poor girl, when I heard a 
step,and Lell caine thuinping up the ladder 

O BE CONTINUED. | 


a e cal 


Stands 


the lair was scraped. The shepherds wrote 
their songs with thorns upon straps of 
| leather, which they wound round their 
| crooks. 


ee ee 


carelessness in the duty | 





IMpuRF Icr.-—The Selentifie American 
warns peoplo as iost using ice taken trom 
ponds containing unpure water. Freest 
does not kill the obnoxious germs so ini 
cal to health. 


SKASONING CasKs.—In seasoning casks 
by the acidition of soda to the water, nore 
substance is removed froin the wood than 
when acid is employed, but less is removed 
if the wood is introduced into the cold so- 
lution, and the whole then heated. 


RatLway Cans.— Ordinary American 
railway-cars weigh as follows: oat daahe 
nds; 


Scientific and Useful. 


car of the usual pattern, about 
pounds; a drawing-room car, 68,900 pou 

& passenger-car,5) feet long,4l-inch wheel 
and four-wheel trucks, weigh 46,3 
pounda, 


Zinc.—A single plate ot perforated zine, 
about a foot square, suspended over a gas 
jet,is said to retain the noxious emanations 
from the burning gas,which,it well known, 
destroy the bindings ot books, tarnish the 

iding and vitiate the atmosphere for 

renining. 


BRONZE.— Manganese bronze is growing 
rapidly tn favor asa material for serew pro- 
peller blades. It is very strong, and its 
durability far exceeds that of steel, the life 
of which in propeller averages about three 

years. A propeller made of bronze will 
rowever, last as long asthe vessel, and af- 
terwards be of considerable money value, 

To RRNOVATE SILKs.—Sponge faded 
silks with wartp water and soap; then rub 
| them with adry cloth on a flat board; after- 
wards iron them: on the inside with a 
sinoothing-iron, Old black silks may be 
improved by sponging them with spiri 
In this case,the ironing inay be done on the 
right side, thin paper being spread over to 
prevent glazing. 

Nove. Wauon.—A novel railway Wagon 
has been invented and patented in Europe, 
It is an amphibious sort of a thing. When ft 
ceases Lo run on rails on land it 4 capable 
of swimming on the water by means of 
pontons attached to both sides, It is pro- 
Vided with a bow and a stern-piece before 
being set afloat,and on the latter the motor 
is placed, Such # teans of conveyance 
might be very uselul in certain places, 

—>_ 


Farm and ‘arden. 


Srock.-Weed out your stock and get 
rid of the poor inileh and butter cows, 
profit in adairy comes wholly from the 
good cows, while the poor ones not only do 
not pay for their keep, but they reduce the 
profit nade by the others 

THK SKAson's Work.—The canes of 
blackberries can be cut away as well at this 
tine as stany other. Work of that charac. 
ter should be done while the ground is bard 
frozen, not only because it is easier, but be- 
cause it enables a large proportion of neces- 
sary labor to bedone before the busy sea- 
son arrives, 

CLoveR.—In seeding down clover this 
spring do not cover the seeds too deeply. 
A liberal supphy of seed will do more to 
secure a good stand than anything else if 
preparation has been made in sowing plas- 
tor with it. Some farmers sow the seed 
while the snow ison the ground, but it is 
best to avoid heavy frosts if possible. 

PouLTRY.—At no season of the year is 
aniioal diet or its best substitute—milk—as 
necessary for fowls as at tmoulting time. 
A diet composed of boiled potatoes, inashed 
aud muxed with ground oats and good 
wheat-bran,and the whole mixed with sour 
milk, will carry the fowls through about as 
well as any thatcan be given. Fowls should 
not be fed on whole cornor on cracked corn 
during their amioult. Oats, wheat, buck- 
Wheat, ete., are better food until after the 
moult Isover, 

Thr Gantpen.—The Gardeners’ Monthly 
wives us the following practical directions 
lor pruning ornamental shrubs on the ap. 
prowch of spring: Dndiseriminate cutting 
| back Will notanswer the desired purpose. 

Distinetion must be imade between slow 
and Vigorous growers, and betwe n those 
which bear flowers on old wood and those 
which lower on new growth. Such as grow 
tou strony to flower well should be lightly 
pruned, and in the same individual the 
wenkem shoots should be cut in more se- 
verely than the strouyer ones, 





DAN DELIONS.— Dandelions are becoming 
more and inore popular. The seod is sown 
inearly spring When the ground ean be 
made ready. The seed is sinall and deli- 
cate, and will not come up well upon land 
that is rough or lutipy, ands at all times 
Blow im weriuiitatiny. Siter the plants are 
well up thin out, to stund two or three 





| juches apartin the rows. The tops are used 
as “yreons, and the rootetorr “et-beer and 
medieine. They yield is (rom ten to twenty 


| bushels to the syuare rod, and tie price va- 
ries fromstwenty-live eceuts to one dollar a 
bushel. 


(eRU BS. —A COL pH ost timdle up largely of 
sootor Wood-ushes, with plenty of pulv@- 
imatheninanure andl a iittle sulphur, is 
highlv recousmnendod by some yardeners 
¥uOo have tried it for strawberries that have 

ad their roots partiy eaten by the grubs. 
~ ' ‘ ( if an 

y and 
ks 
¥ ; 
is a woud , ok yrubes, as ti 
leaveS from the affected plants will soon 


make themselves known by their drooping 


appearance. 
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© Rake Clots for the Coming Year 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 


graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 


Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walis of the finest private gallery in America. It is 
priuted on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
sore than five hundred square tnches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Vleograph process, make 
it a veritable transcript from life, and it combines In 
iteelf all the beautiful coloring of the ol) painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalucss of the photograph. The most dell- 
cate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and only on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that It ls not a photo- 
graph colored by hand, 

As to THE Post, therejare few in this country, 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished in 1421, it is the oldest paper of its kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has heen 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United states For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in rose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 

A record of sixty years of continugus publication 
proves its worth andl popularity. Tak Post has never 
missed an issue, te Fletlon bs of the highest order 
the best origiual Stories, Sketches and Narratives ot 
day. Itjs pertectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary aud family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publiea- 
tion in the world. Each volume contains, In addi- 
tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five tirst- 
Class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every number ts re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, PUllosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Kemarkable 
Events, New lnventions, Curtous Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report ot all the lat- 
ost Fashions, as well as all the novelties in Needle. 
work, and fullest and freshest lnformation relating to 
ali matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
Meastic watters a everywhere it) will 
prove one of the best, most JInstrauctive, 
moral papers ti 


or 


> tive 


ha ople 


at hus ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


‘ 4 UJ 

( L| BS. 
Zjropies one vear (and ‘Presenting the Bride"’ 
to each) se eeeees .§ 350 
S copies one year 5 00 
4 copies one year 60 
5 copies one vear 
10 coples one year . ee PA 
W coptes one year “ss un 
Bs” An extra copy 
to A person set dio 
New subscriptions 

ing the year 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 


ture. 

The Promium cannot be purchased by lisell . it ear 
only be obtained in connection with Tith Poor, Only 
one premium will be sent with each subseription. 
Where a second premium ts desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the fleld as early as possi- 
bie, and make large additions to their lists. Cur 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subseribe at once, 
and thauk the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a 
clad of five or more gets not only the Premium leo- 
graph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE Butbk,** free for 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also 
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Paper and Oleograph free 
ft five or more, 
at any time dur- 


can commences 


Mow te Kemit. 
THE Post when sent 
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Payment for 
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present address. 


Te Correspondeuta. 
In every case send us your fnli num 
if you wish an answer. If the tuformation 
not ef geucral laterest, sv that we can auewer in the 
paper, send postal card or slamp fur reply by mali. 
AGdress all letiers to 
SME SATURDAY EVENING Poet. 
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“ALMOST SACRIFICED.” 

In this issue of Tuz Post we begin a 
short serial, ‘“‘ALmostT Sacuivicep,’’ by 
the author ‘Barbara Graham.’’ Our 
readers will find in it all the intensity of 
plot, strength of character, and interest of 
narration, which made that story such a 


of 


general favorite. 
a <a 
COMPLAINING. 

There is much complaining that is not 
pronouneged in character, and that seems to 
have a somewhat fair show of reason in it. 
These are real trials and disappointments, 
vexations and failures, which often appear 
to us to warrant open complaint or silent 
depression, and there ure seasons when 
gloom seems to overwhelm us like a thick 
cloud, which all our powers fail to pene- 
trate or chase away. One idea, however, 
that is common to all complaints, whether 
small or great, reasonable or unreasonable, 
is that something or some one else to 
blame for our unhappiness. If we could 
be convinced that we ourselves were the 
chiet authors of it; that it sprang not from 
outward events nor from the conduct of 
others so much as from something within 
| our own breasts; that it was, in fact, chiefly 
our own fault, and pot other people's, and 
world instead 


18 





was what we brought to the | 
of what the world brought to us, our com. | 
plaints would have but little force, and | 
would soon give place self-examination | 
and self-discipline. 

But it is sometimes urged that, 
responsible we may be for our deeds, we 
cannot be held accountable for our feelings, 
as they come and go unbidden. Yet, if it 
is true that every teeling is dependent for | 
its continuance upon the actions avhich — it | 
prompts, the feeling itself is at least medi 
ately under our control, We cannot, it is 
true, by an effort of the will at once, expel 
from the heart a gust of passion; but we 


to 


however 





on our lips. We cannot suddenly kill a 
selfish desire, but we can refuse to commit | 
the unjust or unkind actions that it prompts. | 
We cannot immediately banish curiosity or | 
a love of gossip, but weean withhold from 
them the food ow which they thrive. In the 
same way, if worthy and honorable 
pulses are weak within us, we = can 
| strengthen them by following steadfastly 
| that course of conduct which they suggest. | 
| We can increase our sense of justice by | 
| dving justly, our syenpathetic feelings by | 
| tender and loving acts, our good temper by | 
| self-government, our revolution to submit | 
| 


iin- 





| 
| 


| by considering the tolly of complaining. 
Each time we actually perform what is 
disagreeable because it is the or the 
right thing to do, we are a little stronger to 
do the same thing again. Yet it does not 
| follow that there is anything specially meri 
what is disagreeable for 
in compelling the 
Asceticism fur re 
moved from right principle as weak indulg 
lence. There difficul- 
ties or making for self- 
sacrifice. Tt is 
) those that life 
as they occur, 


wise 


{ torious in ¢ hoosing 
still 
young to do so 





| its own sake, less 


is as 
is no need for seeking 
artificial occasions 
enough if we take 


itself presents, one by 


and dispose of each us our 

intelligence and nroral sense suggests. 

may we, without any harsh or unnatural 

means, accumulate the power which lies at 

| the very foundation of our value to society, 
and our own highest welfare. 
- iP << <a 

SANCTUM CHAT. 

It is said that no fewer than four thou- 
sand women are annually caught stealing 
| from Paris counters, and the number 
titled ladies seized with kleptomania while 
examining the fashions is almost incredible. | 
Among recent culprits werea Russian prin- 
cess, a French countess,an English duchess, 
| and the daughter of a reigning sovereign. 
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spirit.’’ 


Bit adily to the 


being, ‘‘Oh, Lord, 


the executioner was fixing the rope around | 


her neck she swayed, and would have 
| fallea had no\two wardens supported ber. 
| "The bolt was drawn, and Mrs. Taylor fell a 
sipronne of pies. feat, Gah me AluLost 


| thy of a handsome 


| had done so much tw = populate, 


| astonishing power of any animal. 
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instantaneous. The hoisting of the black 
flag over the prison-gate was watched by 
about fifty persons. 

Tue following is a Boston paper’s recipe 
for a popular preacher: ‘‘One-third voice 
and popular ‘presence,’ one-third sensa- 
tional selection of topics, and one-third 
heresy. The proportion of ingredients va- 
ries somewhat in special cases, a little extra 
allowance of heresy, for Sexample, serving 
to offset trifling deficiencies in personal ap- 
pearance; but in general, the properties 
should be blended as we have indicated.”’ 

Tuat portion of the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New York Prison 
Association, which refers to the Kings 
County Penitentiary, sounds like Reade’s 
‘“‘Never Too Late to Mend.’’ The contract 
system is in operation in the worst form. 
The convicts and free laborers work to- 
gether, young girls being seated at the 
same table with convict women, and _pris- 
oners who are suspected of being concerned 
in attempts to escape are confined in an un- 
derground dungeon of solid masonry, to- 
tally dark and cold, with the object of ex- 
torting from them a confession of their im- 
| plication. 





JONATHAN LONGFELLOW, of Kent coun- 


ty, Del., isa prosperous farmer whom Bo- 
naparte would have certainly thought’wor- 
rewar]. Ife has just 
taken unto himself in his seventieth year a 
third wife, forty years his junior. Num- 
der one bore six children, and number two 
the amazing total of twenty-two. The pro- 
per cultivation of so many olive branches 
Was an expensive matter, but being by na 
ture thrifty and ingenious, Mr. Longfellow 
hit upou an economical device which - has 
served him well. He built a school-house 
forthis family, and employed a young wo- 
man to superintend the wholesale education 
of his children; and now, his second wite 
having departed from the world which she 
he has 
married the teacher. 

As to mimicry the giraffe has the most 
Inhab- 
forest of Africa, and 
feeding upon the boughs of trees, its great 


| size makes it a most conspicuous object. Its 


most dreaded enemies are the stealthy lion 
and man. In the regions it must frequents | 
are many dead and blasted trunks of trees, 
and its mimicry is such that the most prac- 
ticed eye has failed to distinguish a giraffe 
from a tree trunk, ora tree-trunk from a gi- 
raffe. Thas even beeu said that a lion has 
looked long and carnestly at a_ giraffe, in 
doubt whether it was a tree or not, and then 
skulked away. 

In reference to the way in which Maud 
Muller, the name of Whittier’s heroine, 
should be pronouuced, a valued correspon- 
| dent writes from Worcester, Mass. : 
| reading the poems of any author, it 
if possible, to understand 
thing of what the author thought when the 
poem was written. It related of the 
poet Whittier, that when wrote Maud 
Muller he had no idea it would ever be so 
popular, and that he has remarked that had 
he supposed it would attain to such popu- 
larity he would have taken more pains in 
its writing. As to the way the name is pro- 
nounced, a lady teacher told me twelve 
years ago, that a friend of hers being in 
doubt as to the way Muller should be pro- 
nounced, asked the poet, who, as everyone 
knows, is as unselfish and courteous as he 
| is talented and beloved; and he informed 
her that when he wrote the poem he had in 
mind the word in its usual way of pronun- 
| ciation—Mul-ler (short ‘‘u’’)—and that he 

| himself ulways pronounces it in that way. 
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| tion in translations from Western 
papers, he believes that the accidents caused 
| by electricity justify him in requesting 
the removal of all electric lamps in the in- 
terest of public safety. Too much risk is 


| than as a deadly foe. 


scientific | 





an he says, Hundreds of ke 


> 


might be destroyed, millions of lives 

be last; even the walls of the city might be 
blown down if anything went wrong with 
the dynamo-electric generators. No China. 
man is permitted to use the electric light. 
There is a faint suspicion that the Governor 
had not received from the company enough, 
if any, money to keep him quiet, and this 
matter of presenting officials in China with 
something handsome when anything great 
is to be done or introduced, if neglected, is 
very serious at times. Of course, we meet 
with no obstruction of that sort in this en. 
lightened part of the world, and the ab- 
surdity of it in China is laughable in the 
@xtreme. 


A WESTERN letter-writer says: ‘An- 
other not entirely new, and to me quite 
pleasing, fashion, I enjoyed a short time 
since at an evening party. A pretty yeung 
lady was seated at the piano playing an ac- 
companiment, to which she whistled with 
exceeding cleverness a lively air, following 
the notes precisely as in singing. Is theac- 
complishment—for it certainly is one to 
whistle perfectly—much in vogue? It jis 
said to be growing in popularity with 
violin, guitar and banjo playing. There are 
schools, and teachers who give lessons—a 
pleasant task, one would think, to teach 
pretty lips iow to pucker—at the houses ot 
pupils; two young ladies whistle a duet toa 
piano accompaniment, or a quartette of Ja- 
dies and gentlemen. The old adage of 
‘crowing hens,’ etc., will certainly sink into 
oblivion. There is all the sweetness of a 
bird in the trill and warble of a well-exe- 
cuted whistle by a pretty girl, and a fasci- 
nation beyond compare im the ripe red lips 
so archly pursed. For the parlor and ad- 
jacent neighbors, it is far less distracting 
than the squeak of a fiddle or the high stac- 
ato OL an amateur prima donna. 


Tuis isthe way dimples are manufac- 
tured in Chicago, it a reporter of that city 
tells the truth: ‘‘My arm being bare and 
the exact spot indicated, he (the operator) 
placed a small glass tube, the orifice of 
which was extremely small, upon the spot. 
This tube had working within it a piston, 
and was so small that when the handle was 
drawn up the air was exhausted from the 
tube and it adhered to the flesh, raising a 
sligit protuberance. Around this raised 
portion the operator daintily tied a bit of 
scarlet silk, and then took away his suc- 
tion machine. The little point of skin that 
was thus raised he sliced oft with a wicked- 
looking knite, bringing the blood. I tried 
hard not to scream, but it was so unexpected 
that [had to. Then he bound up the arm, 
placing over the wound a small silver ob- 
ject like an inverted cone, the point of 
which was rounded and polished. This lit- 
Ue point was adjusted so as to depress the 
exact center of the cut. Then he told me 
to go away and not touch the spot until the 
next day. When I came that time he 
dressed my armagain, and this operation 
was repeated for five days, when the wound 
was healed. The silver cone was removed, 
and there, sure enough, beneath it was the 
prettiest dimple inthe world! And all I 
had to pay was $10."’ 


THERE is no animal we know of born in- 
to the World in a state of greater helpless- 
ness than the human infant, and nope more 
dependent upon artificial means to keep up 
the animal heat. It would very soon suc- 
cumb to the cold if not protected. This is 
proved by the fact that a very much larger 
proportion of children die during the win- 
ter than during the summer months, al- 
though as regards the mortality of the 
young and the middle-aged’ there is very 
little difference between those seasons. The 
older a child gets the better it becoines able 
to resist cold, but—and we would that 
mothers would bear this in mind—not until 
a boy or girl is well into his or her teens 
should fostering warmth be looked upon 
otherwise than asa friend, or cold otherwise 
Children in the cradle 
are seldom or never neglected by well-to-do 

irents } j . o war] » the hild hecms Ww 

Lis iis x al } " 4 ru ne cioLl 
which n lead edily fatal 
or sow the seeds uf future ailments, whieh 
render life a misery and a burden, which 
can be only laid down at the portals of the 
tomb. Instead of studying warmth and 
Comfort in the clothing of their children, 
many uiothers vdhne ? only aes 
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SECRET LOVE. 





BY £. B. LYTTON. 





She stood beside the restless sea— 

Waves sang for her, they sobbed for me. 
The moonlight showed upon her face ~ 
The joy that gave her features grace; 

But with ber dreams I had no part, 

No thought of me was in her heart ; 

Far different thoughts now gave her glee— 
Waves sapg for her and sobbed for me, 


I saw her eyes with rapture shine 

As steps were heard ; they were not imine; 
Two shadows closed upou the sand, 

With warmest love he clasped her hand— 
They knew not then that I was there, 

My love (unknown) joiued with despair 
To dull my senses; vet the sea 

Still saug for her, but—sobbed for me! 











An Artist’s Wife. 


BY WILSON BENNOR, 
’ 


( NE of you girls must go to her at once,”’ 











said my mother. 

“But, mamma,’ pleaded Oriana, “I 
eau't go, for 1l'm in the inidst of my course 
at college.” 

“And I ean’t go!” breathlessly added 
Louisa, who had just engaged herself to 
young Mr. Legyett, who Kept tae stationery 
wtore atthe corner, and was in a fool's para- 
dise of biiss. 

“Girls, don’t talk such nonsense!” said 
mv mother briskly. 
Patsey Pounsett, ill out in Wisconsin, and 
needing care and companionship. Some 
one must go there.”’ 

“Let Flossy go,”’ suggested Oriana, 
“Yes,” chimed in Louisa; ‘why not Flos- 
sy ?°’ 

“«But Flossy is such achild,”’ said m 

mother in a perturbed voice. And ‘Y 

But here I dropped the cat out of my lap 
and rose, trying to look as tall as possible. 

“T am nearly eighteen,” said I. “And, 
oh, inatnma, do let me go to rich old cousin 
Paisey, and perhaps she will make me her 
heiress."’ : 

“Dear, dear!’ said iny mother, “what can 
have put such mercenary ideas into the 
child’s head ?”’ 

‘But isn’t she very rich ?’’ I questioned. 

“She is very eccentric,’’ said my mother. 

“Well, then, of course she’s rich,’’ I nod- 
ded. **Eecentric old maids always are. And 
oh, it will be such fun, and I should so like 
ts see what Wisconsin is like. I suppose 
they have bears there, and giraffes, and all 
such wild beasts. ’ 

And [ran laughing away after the kitten, 
which had frisked out among the daffodils 
in the garden. 

Not, however, so far but I could hear my 
nother saying—— 

“Winat a child she is!’ 

And Oriana, answering with a laugh—— 

“Oh, let her go! If cousin Patsey should 
take a fancy to her, it might be the making 
vf her fortune. Who knows?” 

So they bought me a new dress, retrimmed 
iy plush bat with cherry-satin ribbon, and 
sent me‘ off to Wisconsin, with Oriana’s 
new travelling-bag and inamma’swaterproot 
cloak, 

I had never travelled before by myself, 
but 1 quite enjoyed the novelty of the situ- 
ation. 

1 had my novel to read, my little basket 
of fruit and sandwiches to tall back upon, 
and all the flitting scenery to study from 
iy cur-window—until, getting out at Earls- 
dale, to buy some oranges that bad taken 
inv girlish faney, I mistook the car, 
and found myself, alone and bewildered, in 
the midst of strange faces. 

“My bag!” I cried. “Oh, I left my bag 
on the seat, and now it is gone! Oh, dear! 
vh dear! What sball [ do?” 

And then a tall, pleasant-faced youny inan 
caine forward. 

_ Thad seen him onee or twice betore, pass- 
iy through the train. 

“Was it a blick canvas-bag,” said he, 
“with ‘O. TH.’ on it? And was there a book 
and shawl! Iving beside it?” 

And T ansawered— 

“Yea,” 

“Tt is in the last car,’’ seid he. “You 
were sitting th re, 1 think. Allow me to 
conduct you thituer. The train is in mo- 
tion, and it wilt be difficult to pass from 
one tar to another.”’ 

And thus, to ny infinite relief, I found 
uy ¢reasures undisturbed, and, all-forget- 
ful of inainma’s many cautions, chatted and 
laughed with iny new acquaiutance all the 
Way. 

_I confided to him that I was going to a 
rich cousin, who would probably adopt me 
—that I never had been away frein home 
belure—that my pame was Flora Harper— 
that ny cousin was called Patsey Pounse*t 
—thac 1 had five pounds of guid in my 
pocket-book, and a new checked silk dress, 
with fourteen little flounces up the. front. 

And not until be had put me in a cab at 
the station, and directed ihe driver to go to 
Miss Patsey Pounsett’s, in the Cedar Road, 
did I realize bow foolishly and unnecessar- 
ily comtuuuicative I had been? 

“Oh dear,” 1 thought to myself, “I hope 
nes not a burglar or a bousebreaker.”’ 





isin Patsey did not live in a cha- 
. picturesque Swiss tlage 
iS a lipie-dow 1 tar t 
" 4 S@agnant pond ig front, and two % 


al weeping-willows at the back. 
She lay very ill in a dirty old parlor, with 


‘‘Here is your cousin, | 


“Oh !” said she. “You are Mary Harper’ 
girl from down East?” = 2: 

“Yes,” said I faintly, as I Jooked around 
at the uncarpeted floor and mildew ed walls, 
“What can I do for you, cousin Patsey?”’ 

“You can take the bellows and blow up 
the nre,” said the old crone. “And you can 
inake me some oatieal gruel. And to- 
a you can go out and sell yarbs for 

ne, 

“Sell——"’ [ hesitated, uncertain whether 
I had heard aright. 

“Yarbs!"’ sereeched the old woman, 
“Yaa-arbs! Don’t you hear me? Cat-nip 
and penny-rile, and tarragan, and life ever- 
lastin’ and sich—the garret's full of ’em. 
That's the way I makes my livin’, sellin’ 
yarbs. And I was tnortal ‘feard I'd lose all 
my custoin with this pesky rheumatiz, But 
it’s all right now you've come.” 

So this was my cousin Patsey. 

This was the life of rich reiinement to 
which I had fancied myself dedicated. 

I cried myself fo sleep that night, and 
dreamed I was a beggar-girl plodding from 
door to door. 

I was up betiimes in the morning to eook 
cousin Patsey’s breakfast over the kitchen 
stove—I, the petted darling of the house- 
hold, who had never been allowed at home 
to know a single care —to clean her room 
and comb out her tangled white hair. 

And then with tiany reproaches over ny 
sluggishness und jack of “faculty,” I was 
sent to fill a basket with the litt!e bunches 
of dried herbs winch were dangling from 
hooks in the beams overhead. 

“What am I to do with thein, cousin Pat- 
sey ?’’ sail I feebly. 

“Take 'em into town,” suid Miss Patsey. 
“Sell ’em.”’ 

“But where?” pleaded I, 

“From door to door,’’ responded m 
witch-like cousin. “Go everywhere, Tell 
‘ein they're Miss Patsey Pounsett’s yarbs, 
Everybody huows me. Twopence a bunch 
for the sinall ones, fourpeuce tor the- large 
ones. And don't let the grass grow under 
your feet, for I have got to take iny hot 
drink at one o'clock, and you must be home 





to make it jor ine.”’ 

And this was the fashionable career of 
which I had dreamed at Powder City. 

Well, what was I to do? 

I could not go back to the East, for [ had | 
not money enough. 

J couldn't write home, for the matter of 
the “yarvs’’ was too pressing to adinit, in 
cousin Patsey’s eyes, of even a halt-hour’s | 
delay. 

Moreover, there was the old creature, 
sick, alone and in trouble, and 1 was wo 
loyal to drearn of abandoning her, 

So, without more ado, I took the basket, 
and set forth on imy weary way, blusuing 
if any one looked ut 1me—ready to ery if any 
shrill-voiced houscexeeper decried tie value 
of wy wares. 

I sold somo herbs—cnough to bay Miss | 
Patsey’s inedicine,and a little Knuckle of 
veal to boil into nourishing soup--1id caine 
home, with mud-ly boots, weary liinbs, and 
a considerably depreciated valuation of iny- 
self. 

Cousin Patwey had a great many questions 
to ask, and appeared to think that I aight 
have driven a deal more protitable busi- 
ness if only I had chosen, 

But she was feeble aud weak, and I pitied 
her too much to rebel. 

On the third day I chanced to meet my 
travelling-companion—the tall, dark young 
man, with the brigLt eves, who had been 
instrumental in finding my travelling-bag 
on wy journey. 

He wasin a store where I had meekly 
proffered iny wares, and be stepped eagerly 
forward, with a simile of recognition, 

“Miss Harper!’ be exclaimed, offering 
his hand. 

“Do you want any herbs?” said I, with a 
mischievous twinkle in my eyes. ‘Catnip, 
tarragan, feverfew! Only twopence a 
bunch! And quite esh and genuine.” 
“T’ll buy the whos basket,”’ said he. 
“No,” IT pronounced, “that wouldn’t be 
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| ener is a good fellow—and 


& fire of dfup logs sulking in the fire-place, | 


and a gener. 
Preinises, 

She was an ugly, yellow-faced- old wo- 
nan, witb a hooked nose, and a woustache 
Ca bet wrinkled upper lip. 3 


snell of camphor about the 









business. But if you choose to select half- 
a-dozen assorted bunches id 

So he bought them, with such wondering | 
eyes that I lelt myself constrained to ex- | 
plain. 

“My cousin Putsey isn't rieh at all,” said | 
J. “She caras her living by selling these 
herbs. And as she is ill and unable to solt | 
them herself, I ain acting as her proxy.”’ 

“You ure a heroine,” said he earnestly. 

“A very involuntary one,” I answered, 
sighing and smiling. 

When he had gone out of the store, I 
could not help asking the old woman behind | 
the counter who he was. 

“It's Mr. Ayliner,” she answered. ‘Ile's 
an artist, misa, as paints picters, and they 
do say 28 how he gets dreadful big prices , 
for a bit of canvas us you could cover with | 
a dinner-plate.”’ 

Mr. Aylmer came out to the far:nhouse 
to see ine the next day. 

He brought ine a bunch of flowers, and | 
sat and chatted with cousin Patsey for a | 
long time. 

The old crone eyed m«é 
was gone. 

“] don'tapprove of followers, as a general 
thing,” said she; “but I reckon Jolin Ayl- | 
I sort o’ think, 





keenly after he 


Flora, that he likes you.”’ 
“But, cousin Patsey, he has only seen me 


twice before!” cried I, turning very red. 
“Thal pakes no aillerencé said sh 

Mii imy iis 

fond of to do the sme. i ~ dreary 4 


deal too dreary!’ 
I stayed with cousin Patsey a tnonth, do- 
ing all the drudgery of her wretched house, | 
selling berbs for her, keeping up acheerful , 
face Sieonah it all, and then she died—died | 
guddeuly and woue, in the dead of night, | 





They buried her, and I prepared to return 


to the East; not, however, until John Ayl- 


for me in the autumn, I would be his wife. 

“We shall be poor, Flossy,"’ he said; 
“but love ia beter than gold.” 

[ was sitting 1 the station wasting for the 
train, with John talking to me, when old 
Mr. Dodge, the white-whiskered lawyer, 
tnade his appearance. 

“Miss Floeay,” he said, “perhaps you 
hadn't better go East just vet, 
will, you know, and ail Miss Pouusets’s 
rey is lef to von.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Dodge,” said I, “but it's 
only a hovel and a swamp, and Milo Mears 
bas offered 1.6 sixty dollars tor it all.”’ 


» “Yos,"’ said the lawyer; ‘but tH® old 


chimney blew down this mo-ning, and 
there’s an iron box, under the hearth-stone, 
containing ten registered two hundred 
Sacramento bounds, made out in Miss Pat- 
sey’s name; and, of ovurse, they are all 
yours,” 

I looked at John with sparkling eyes. 

“So Iam an heiress, after all,’”’ said I. 
“Oh, John, dear John, I only wish it wasa 
hundred tines as inuch, #0 that I eguld lay 
it all at your feet !"” 

For Miss Pounsett had a deal of the mis- 
erly element in ber nature, and had died 
in poverty svoner than to break in upon ber 
idolized hoard. 

And that is how it happens that T am liv- 
ing out here in Wisconsin, an artist's bappy 
wife, ° 

Agi to the end of ny days I shall always 
love the sinell of peppermint and rue, bone- 
set and nenny-eordl. cousin Patsey's treas- 
ured “‘yarbs,”’ 

a 


The Old Grange. 


BY BLAKE PAXRSHON. 





fF\E drearyold hall is drearier than 
ever on this snowy wintry evening. 
The calender says that spring ought 
to be coming up this way, but instead, the 
year seems tohave gone back ward, and 
Drought in « fresh supply of cold and 
storm. 

The wind is howling about the many 
gables of. the Grange, and dashing soft 
handfuls of suowflukes against the latticed 
windows. 

Maurice Thurston shivers as he sits in 
his great armchair at the lonely hearth 
within the library, and thinks, although it 
is pot much past twilight, that the hour 
for ghosts iivht just as well be come, for 
the whole place is full of them. 

The fire is burning blue too, as if it felt 
the presence of the ghosts, 


There’s a 





He only waited a mwoment, and then said 


| again, slowly and eimplatically— 
mer had made me promise that, 'f be came | 3 








Maurice Thurston leans forward and stirs | 


| it with asortof savage impatience into a 


brighter blaze; and then he seizes the big 
voluine on the table beside him, and trics 
to bury himself in it. 

But xt will not do ; ‘even there the ghosts 
ferret him out. 

So, with along and deep drawn sigh, he 
gives up the attempt to escape from them; 
and leaning hix elbows on the arins of his 
chair, his 
his eyes, the better to confront the appari- 
tions which are haunting all the dark and 
sealed-up chambers of his heart. 


ead in his two hands, he closes | 


* Someone has been good enough to sign 
it for me, IT say. It is cieverly done; it I 
had been reasonable enough to pass off in 
that swoon, the sygnatare would be as good 
as tnine. f should like to know who it is 
that has been obliging enough to take the 
trouLle outof my bend.” 

They were all looking at each other still, 
as if inost of them suspected some one in 
the group. 

Young Treherne was watching Maurice 
Thurston narrowly. 

Maurice was surely looking blankiv 
about from face to face of the assembled 
kinsfolk of the dying man. 

It is strange how tnany have remembered 
the tieof blood now, who thought but little 
of 1 when old Lawrence King was hale and 
hearty, and bad every prospect of keeping 
bis money with a firm grasp in bis own 
hand 

Maurice was thinking this and looking 
blankly about him, when his eye was 
canght by Agnes. 

Instantly, #8 if she could not brave his 
glance, hers was averted. 

But not before she had time to see the 
dread—nay more, the abject terror-in hers, 

She was trembling visibly froin head to 
foot. 

No one who louked at her, however care- 
lessly, could mistake the signs of trepida- 
tion. 

And every one was looking at her now. 

Even the old inan. 

Hie broke the silence. 

* Agnes——"’ 

She give a xuilty start. 

She looked round wildly, and when 
she saw how thoy all stared at her, hor 
strength failed her, and she shrank down 
shuddering on her knees at the bedside. 

“ Agnes,’ he said again, hoarsely and 
aternly, “if you know anything——” 

At that she broke into wild subbing. 

She could not answer, 

She Gould only eower there, hiding her 
fuce. 

It was young Treherne who broke the 
pause, 

He bad gone forward to her, but she did 
not seem to heed him. and he now said w 
his guardian— 

“Speak to her, sir. Certainly it is not she 
who did it. She has merely come to a 
knowledye of the fact in some way, I dare 
swear. Speak to her, for 1l'il auswer for it 
she is innocent.” 

It was natural, of course, that Treherne 
should believe it of bis betrothed, 

But no one shared bis faith in all that 
Rroup. 

Maurice, who loved her at the least as 
well, though be had never told her so, 
night have believed it too, but for that 
strange confession in hpr eyes as they met 
his. 

Yet he wight even still have fancied he 
had read them wrong, but tor the girl's 
own words that followed her grandiather's 
stern appeal— 
—* Chi A if you have had any aecomplice 
in this guilt—if any one has belped you in 
it, or icined you toit. If any one haa,” he 
cried, Jashing himself into a burst of fury, 
out of the stern calin in which he had be- 


ygun to speak—* if anyone bas, give ime his 


There was the old Squire King of the | 
Grange, Agnes’ grandfather, and Maurice | 


Thurston’s cousin several times removed, 
vet who had been as Maurice's own grand- 
father, #0 kind had he been to the orphaned 


jad, letting bimn grow up under the friendly | 


Grange roof in company with Agnes, and | 


with Squire King’s young ward, Treherne, 
who, from his boyhood, had been Agnes’ 
lover. 

Then there was Agnes herself, 

Maurice puts his hand over his eyes, as if 
he could thus shut out the round, girlish 


fuce, the tangle of fair hair across the low, 


broad brow, the dancing merry eyes, as 
blue and clear as the very sky itself. 

How could they have had guile in them ? 
Ant yet, she had herself comtessed ler 
gw out. 

If any but herself had tried to prove it, 
he could not have listened for a moment ; 
but when her own lips confessed It. 

Maurica leaning back there in lis chair, 
is no more in the lonely library. 

He is one of a knotof people gathered 
about old Squire King’s bed, where the old 
nan lies propped up on pillows, yet look- 
ing from one ww the other of the group with 
stern and aucry eyes, in which there is no 
sign of weakness while they vet are hold- 
ine death at bay. 

The hand of death lies heavy on bit, ond 
he knows it; but first, before he yields to 
that one conqueror Whoun none can long 
resist, he wiil have the truth about that 
paper he is holding in his hand. 

“Some one has thought I was already dy- 
ing,” he said,wrath making bis voice strong 
and tirin once more. * Some one bas sup- 
posed that I would die without fyrther 


| thought of my will—that I would bever 


come out of that last swoon, and 60 would 
never be able tosign this will which I 


name, and be shall bear the brunt and you 
yo tree.” 

At that shelifted her head hurriedly. 

“No one,” she said—" 10 one has helped 
ine in it, or advised ine to it.” 

They ali beard the volee, a trifle bard and 
inechanica!, but yet not without a falter in 
it. 
Then her head sunk down again upon 
her hands, and these was sleace. 

It was broken by a slight, shrill sound— 
the tearing of paper. 

The old squire’s shaking hands had fold- 
ed the will and rent it across, again aud yet 


ayaln. 


So there remained no witness of her 


| gu. 





It was the last act which those old hands 
did. 
That night he died, 


Boat first thie virl was gone. 

When aud bow moone could tell. 

For when the rustio of that shredded 
paper eeased, Shie ros cup fre hor knees 
amd left the room withoota rd, without 
alook, not seeiming to see Troherue when 
he would have stopod her, and only 


shuddering when sie wett by Maurice 
Thurston. 
When the old ina be! sed away, and 


BomIne one went toler owist int Lo teil her, 


, Bhe Was pone. 


had drawn up some time age, bat never | 


signed. The will was in tny desk in the 


| dressing-rooin yonder, and some one has 


been good enough and provident enough 
to sign it for me.” 


There was a startied movement through 
room: then a dead silence as those last 
bi , g words di ed awa’ 
Mh yY wh CaCI 
Which one atnong them was the forger’ 


Surely the will itself would tell? at least 


would give the broad hint as to who would | 


profit Ly its being signed. 
If onty theoid man would read it out. 
But he did not 


antes ll 


And po one had found any & ce of her in 

al! these years, 
Treherne is gz 
He has been wandering about in search of 

her, @V@ry Ollie Says, 

His ghost is here tonight, an I Minories is 
looking kindly at it, os the jeans forward 
there, with his bariuds riiseves— kindly, 
although the youn, inen were never very 
goud friends in the oi! tine. 

As for Agnes, It goes Ww ithout saying that 
Maurice too bas bad searcn niatle for ber, 
though tor his part he stays on at the 
Grange all these five years, lest haply she 
wight wander back. 

Bat it is bard work, and to-night the 
ghosts are zrucsuine. 

W hat is that 7° 


ne to, 


He lifts his head 
He has not footfall, but ls con- 
” . 
7 * ~ 
4s 4 % 
. 
Lgnes n 
It is justalit at & paler, 


but it is srailing at him through selt tears, 
like a warm, April sky. 


And when he does nwt move, net Hit 


ed 
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nay, barely breathes—she comes and kneels 
down at his side an! sive — 

“Give me ny pardon tirst,betore you say 
anything else to ine. Maurice, Maurice, 
can you ever forgive ime, that throust all 
these years I thowsht it was vou whe had 
tampered with that will?)  T thougiit w> un- 
tH Owen Treherne told toe just a wool ago 
that it was he who wasthe guilty one.” 

* Treherne?” 

She puts up her hand tr stop him. 

** Maurice, he is dead. You tnast forgive 
him, as I did, when he traced me out at 
jlast, and told me. Tle was dying then, 
Maurice, believe me, I would have never 
suspected you if Thad not becn sure that I 
had seen you in the very act. 

“There was butacdim licht burning in the 
dressing-room where the desk was; he had 
gone in with your great eoaton, and your 
hat slouched down upon his brow, that if 
he should be seen coming or going, he 
should not be recognised. 

“You know that will wiveme miv portion 
with the children: not with the wrandechild- 
ren; but there was also u special tention 
of you, which nade it net so tuprobable, 

“ Oh, Maurice! she breaks off, “oan you 
forgive me for believing 1? 

Ile has leaned f d, taking 
hands, 

“And yet you screened 
Acnes, why did you do it? 
ling, did you 

He has drawn vwercl 
his shoulder Chiat sis 
Shon. 

* J did not mean to be false to Owen Tre- 
herne, but they pledyed to him asa 
ehild almost: and, Maurice, tiny heart 
went out to you. 

* * * 





rwWwae both her 
me at such cost! 
Awnes, iny dar- 
love me?” 

r, ancl it is against 
Inurtiiurs her contes- 


(aih Vou 


“ir 


mie 


all 


So there are no more ghosts at the old 
(rrange. 
Love's sunshine put them all to rout. 


Through a Curtain. 


BY PERCY VERE. . 


WE drawiny-roous at the Kents’ wasa 


te 
+ - 
“4 rs, ‘anaieniy 


TH 


—_ 
» " ny d 


E 





“That depends, 
“His graudimother—tabulously wealthy, 
barbarously cecentric—-is dving. 
“If she dies loving him financially, yes; 
if ikenoring him tinanecially, ne. 
‘There lies the case in a nutshell.” 
| *ITt so unfortunate, who will succeed him 
in vour lavor?' 

“Why, thatsso, Frances Eva—I 
to tell you about him—the gentleman I met 
at Mre. Slessbrook's dance,”’ 
| Sveturned fromthe wirror with a sud- 
|} den Hicker of animation, 

“He is so handsome, Frances Eva, I 
danced with him three times. 

“Ile asked permission to 
name is Silbert Richardson. 

“Obl. Thad alinost forgotten to 

-he@as pooras the proverbial 
rouse, ”* 

A week passed, during which 
lidora Kent, t.king advantage 
leck's abscuce by his grandmother's death- 
bed, laughed and flirted, and went to 
| the opera with handsome Silbert Riechard- 
BO. 
Ohne 


cajl, and his 
tnention 
chureh 


Miss Cal- 


morning he was announced, and 
shown into the front parlor, where a bri,hrt- 
eyed little siren, in the most artfully arttul 
of inorm®irg costuines, was induetriously 
feeding her goldfish. 

lie was not at all diffident or basbfal,this 
j handsome Bohemian to whom pretty Miss 
|} Kent bad lost her beart, so he caine to the 
podtit traatre liutely. 
} “Callidora,’’ he said, 
| epee 9°? 
The bell rang; the 
there was the sound « 
| loall. 
“Tam very sorry,’ she said, in a choking 
and indeed was—'T au sorry, 
but I ean't.” 

“Why not ?°’ 

“Tone t 

“But Twill. 
Hallock ?” 

Ln | SU ppose eo," 

“And yet vou love me?” 

“Yes,"’ with a big sob. 

“Then you have seen 
pers 7" - 


, ” 
“Yes, 





“will you marry 
and 
tiie 


dk OT 
f 


opened, 


footsteps in 


Vol s.10 


asic me,” imploringly. 
Are you 


the morning pa- 





large bright, loftv apartinent, well-fur- 
nished, in the usual acceptance of that 
lorti. 

Velvet carpets were under 
eloth curtains, trimmed with antique lace, 
draped the bay-windows, plush covered 
chairs were invitinwly disposed around. 

And the velvet porkere ! 

Mention must be made of the 
whatastruggle there had been 
il. 

Never did vietor in ainighty battle sigh 
nore contented)y over his success than the | 
only daughter of the house of Kent. 

of date, papa,” 


fi wot, cheese 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


portiere— 
to obtain 


*Polding-doors are out 
she had avowed imploring, imperiously. | 

“Noone bas them now. They are vulgar, | 
lhartistic. 

“We must have a porfere,crimson plush, 
to unateh the furniture. 

“It will look wracefiul, 
falling from the ebony pole 
rings. 

“*Woll, LT imiust have it, 
no use talking !" 

And when Miss Kent put down her toot 
with that enersetic stamp there was no use 
lalkins, and her easily intimidated father 
generally, with quiet wisdota,produced his 
cheque 

She 
ingly. 

Curled upin one of the big plush 
chairs, in her ft, light wrapper, 
minded one of nothing so tnueh as 
drowsy kitten. 

An odd little pieces of contradiction, with 
A namie too r her diiutnutive 
person, Was Moss Calitdora Kent. 

Her adinicers called her wa beauty; her 
friends a jolly lithe thing; casual aequaint- 
HDCES, rn old maids, and jealous girl 
companions, pronounced her a 
dress loving coquette. 

Dross-!oving ? 
Who would 
thousaod boewit 
and a lesire to | 

And too many admirers will give a girl 
the ti le of coquette, often without the sane- 
tion of ber own conduct. 

She snugged around a dittlhe more con- 
tently In her clair, as the door opened and 
ber cousin cate into the room. 

She was atall, rather good-looking girl, 
with « pair of handsome brown eyes. 


sO you 


and 


know, 
gold 


papa; so there's 


rook. 
sat now, and looked at it) approv- | 
CASY - 
Sie re- 
“a white |} 





Th 


' 
lihipeosinu feo 
| 


sl 


foolish, 


Without the 
the torlet, 


SCO" 


wotnan 
joy Vanities of 


She held a broow in her hand, and had a | 


martyred expression on her face, 


She carried a certain bigh-tragedy airinto | 


the commonest details of everyday life, and 

dusted a room or cooked a custard with the 

half disdainful baugbtiness of a dethroned 
ueen. 

q “Lovely : 

“Isn'tit Frances Eva?” 

The demure little Philistine, who usually 
succeeded in spreading for herself a bed of 
uncrumpled rose-leaves, nodded = toward 
the plush curtains. 

The other contemptuously 
rewiark. 

“With wh 
ina ? 


rnored 
nm were you last evening, if I 
e injured tone, 


1 


vy 


is; 


a rel 


kr 


across Lhe for ul ‘ 
hazel eyes—a straight, pretty, linpertinent 
nose, and lips that could charm with the 
most enchanting of smiles, flickers of imod 
ern, shallow wit, and occasionally saucily 
spoken slang. 
*“Callidora, are you 
Halleck ?’’ 
“Marry ? 


going to marry Fred 


} 
| 
ook her prettiest ? | 
\ 
| 


{ 
the | 


“And know that Fred Halleck 
all his grandmother's money?" 
ned, 

She nodded, 

“Isthat why 
him?" 

* Yes, that is why,’ emphatically and an- 
prruiv. 

*Thaaks for your candor,” in coldest, po- 
litest tones, 

And, like a slender, black-coated iceberg, 
exit Mr. Riehardson. 

“Please,” shrilly inquired Jemima, 
the maid-of-allework, poppin a grimy face 
inside the door, “did you see Mr. Hal- 
leck ?"’ 

“Mr. Halleck ? 

“No. 

“Did he eall ?” 

Yes, nium.’ 

“When?” 

“Bout the same time as Mr. Richard- 


is heir to 
he contin- 


you are going to 


Inarry 


S0Oh. 

“He went into the back parlor,sayin’ he'd 
wait until you was disengaged. 

“He's gone now, mum.” 

“one! 

*“Yos, mum,” 

She tlung the dividing curtain aside, and 
rushed into the next room, 

There was just a line scrawled 
torn from a memorandum 
on the table. 

It was Fred's big slapdash hand and read 
as follows— 


“The plash portiere is something new, is 
itnot? Itis very convenient. 
“HALLECK.” 
Miss Kent sank down, stormily 
out remorseful words, and bitter 
Lears, 
“It was all that horrid plush portiere! 
“He could never have heard through the 
dear old tolding-doors, 
“Oh, ny poodness ! 
“Tt has sent away the man | love, and tae 
man Who loves me. 
“Oh, how T hate it!’ 
+ 7. * 


sobbing 


il 


ot) . 
breerpesdbe 


* * 7” 


“Papal imperiously commanded Miss 
Callidora Kent, three hours later, standing 
| tear-worn and sorrowful eyed, in her 
| father’s office, “send men immediately— 
imimediately—to put up the folding- 
| doors!’ 
|} “But, iy dear—— 
“It's no use talking, papa—I 
thein! 
“Yes, | know—the plush porfiere, 
“But | never want to see it again. 
“T hate it—there! 
*Polding-doors, papa—vulgar, 
heavy, and three feet thiek !”’ 
— 
Intense Suffering Relieved, 


must have 


hassive, 


_ ~~ 


' 
A gentieman in Magnolia, Miss., whose 
wile had been a teartul sufferer frou: Neu- 
ralywia, atrialof Compound Oxyyeu 
in here After six weeks he 
ny the 

und Oxvy mS not had 


i t ‘ ect 


trnaace 


we. nmiade this 


‘ 
ad thinenced 


report: nee 


Wile he 
n 


tise « try Sipe 


and think that it has 1 on) wi t 

the yrave or the asylum,toone of which sh 

certainly would bave gone had relief not 

been fuind.’’ Our Treatise on Compound 

Oxyg 0, its nature 

.orts Of cases and full information sent free. 
| Das. STARKEY & PALES, 1109 & LILI Gir- 
| ard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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That Sunday. 
BY JULIUS THATCILER, 
,ORBODY goes to church on Easter Day 
Wwithouta new suit in the very latest 
fashion !° said Mrs, Clairville. 
a ** ‘ 
“Certainly not! said Alicia, ber 
daughter. 
“Mrs. Pelham has written to 
new bonnet, to my certain 


‘? 
of course,’ added Emily, the 

youngest section of the house of Clairville, 
“As you are spending the winter with us, 
Madeline, you will be expected not to dis- 
grace us,”’ . 

Madeline Moray looked from one to the 
other of the speakers with a troubled look 
of countenance, ~ 

“But, aunt Clairville, 
writes ne that our old cousin Zephaniah 
and his wire have come from Maine, very 
poor, and that we tiust economize as much 
as possible, 


Paris for 
a know- 


Jectge. 


“And, 


said she,**mamma 


“They are very old, and they need a | 


great many little luxuries, and w hatever 


Mrs. Clairville’s face darkened  visi- 


hiv. 


“Madeline,” said she, ‘will you never 


| torset that you belong toa farmer's family 


| eho 


going to marry | 
| in 


down east ? 

“Your cousin Zephaniahs are nothing to 
te. 

“Of eourse, while you are my guest, I 
shall expect you to dress as becomes your 
Stition as iny niece.” 

Madeline knitted 
perplexity after 
ed out, leay big 
ii behind her. 

She had a some bank-notes vet left of the 
store whieh they had seraped together at 
home, When they sent her to spend a winter 
Boston with aunt Clairville, and she 
took itfrom her purse and smoothed it out 
upon her desk, 

Twenty-live dollars! 

She had hoped to save it all 
Zephaniah. 

Her pretty shot silk, witb the 
front, was very fresh and pretty still—she 
had only worn it some half-dozen 
and her neat little split-straw hat) would 
look very nice, if she bought new ribbon 
for it and re-arranged the flowers, 


her pretty brows in 
aunt Clairville had 
strony odor of pat- 


“ore 


rit a 


for cousin 


Atleast that was the mnental conclusion at 
|} which she had arrived,when Mrs, Clairville | 


| issued her comunands, binding as an imper- 


ial ukase, that anew Easter suit Was among 
the necessities. 
Madeline knew 
prety. 
She never looked into the glass 
perceiving the difference between her fresh 


very well that she was 


) apple-blossoin of a face, and the enamelled 


| ter suit as well as any one—and the bonnets | 
| finitely 


| Jets: but there was the old man anc 


and roughed complexions of her city cou- 
B1lliS. 

She knew that her hair was like buTnish- 
ed coils of gold, her long-lashed eyes like 
stars, and she would have .iked a new Eas- 


in Madame Printemp’s window looked in- 
beautiful in her eyes, with their 
French roses and periectly 


feculed wife to remember—the ancient 


| relies of a bygone generation, who had out- 


| world. 


on a leat 
book, and lying. | 


} made over! 


lined the sytnpathy of almost all 
“No,” said Madeline 
not spend this toney, 
blaster suit.”’ 
So she 


herself, “IT must 
Master suit or no 


to 


sat herself down, in 
Varech afternoon, to rip up the shot 
alter itover so fhat even 
Minily should not know it 


silk 
Alicia 
for the 


cress and 
ana 
she. 
But, with all her skill in amateur dress- 
pmaking,the tolds would not hang stvlishly, 
the old creases would) obtrude the:mse! ves 
on the cye, and the costume proclaimed, in 
iis every glisten and puff—*Made over, 
Kinilv Clairville shook her head. 
“Madeline,” said “it is 
use. 
‘You never can wear 


of 


she, 


that dress! And 


| your hat, too! 


| the congregation of St. Etheldreda 


“A plain split-strav’, without so much as 
a Trench flower.” 

Madeline barst into tears, 
eo Very well, Emily,” she said. 
will remain at home. 

“You need not fear that I 


“Then I 


will disgrace 


| ter Sunday.” 


And this pledge evidentiy 
mind of Miss Clairville. 
And the two elegant sist 


relieved the 


rs did not take 


| the trouble,when Captain Drabazan dropped 


lin to tive o clock 


| 


to 
Was 


ten, 


send up word to 


Madeline that couipany ip the 


there 


parlor. 


‘I suppose she don't care’to see me,” the 


| Captain thought,with a sinking heart, when 


paction, and resaits, with re- 


at last he went away, after having lingered 
as long as politeness would adinit. : 

“T suppose he never asked for ine.’ Ma- 
deline said to hersel frou her window, 
she saw his retreating tizure saunter slowly 
down the street. ’ 
“Well, it matters 

utthe Ka 
‘Nobody 


: 
a™, 


less than ever now 


al Siler sult 


" 


‘Please, Miss Maddy, 
basket o’ laylocks. ; 
“Real springy-smellin’, I do declare! 
“Wid de cappen’s card 
zan, miss !’’ 
Madeline uttered an exclamation of de- 
| lighs. 


te 


he Said, **} 


-Cappen Braba- 


eldest | 





| heart. 


damasse : : 

drooping now, and a little faded. 
times— | 
| Scarlet blush. 


simulated vio- | 
his en- 


the | 


the rainy | 


no | 


on Eas- | 
| any eligible offer ; and it did seein -stran 


Oh, the lovely purple things! Clusters of 


lilac fragrance. 

Delicious reminders of the Springtide a 
home. 

Ob, how kins it was of Captain B 
to remnember thatshe was 2 count 
exiled here among Urick walls, Y girl, 

Madame Cressonde’s young women 
up until twelve v’clock that night, to finish 
the three elegant costumes which Mra 
Clairville and her daughters ordered. 

The three bonnets did not come home 
until Sunday morning. 

But Madeline watched them sail forth to 
church, to the glitter of golden sun 
and the clanging of melodious bells, like 
three fashion-plates. 

And then she put on her ‘plain 
‘*made-over dress'' and, taking ow treah on 
ter of lilacs from the vase of water, pinned 
it across the split-straw hat. 

“There,” she thought, as she tied the 
strings under her chin, “no Paris exotig 
ever looked half so sweet as that! 

“And Iam sure Heaven will! incline its 
ear no less favorably tomy prayers than if 
I went to St. Etheldreda’s in Worth’s new. 
est design.” . 

And she crept to the little church in the 
adjoining street, which had long gone out 


| outol fashion, and where the spectacled old 
| clergyman practiced al] 


the 4usterities of 
the early fathers, through dire necessity, 
Ester Sunday! 


She sat there, liscening to the anthem 


' and thinking of the dear ones at home, ap 


wondering if cousin Zephaniah and his 
poor old wite would ever know that she, 
Madeline Moray, had cast her mitéto re 
lieve their sore necessities, and recalli 
vaguely the poor widow whose offering 
had once been so precious in the holiest of 
eves. 

Ilers was 


not much now, but she also 
had given 


it from a free and willing 


As she moved quietly, and with reverent, 
downcast eyes, out of the church, some one 
stepped to her side, 

‘*You have dropped sometning, Miss Mo- 
ray,’ said Captain Brabazan. 

And he held up the cluster of lilacs, 


She put her hund up to ber bonnet with a 


ut 


-“Your Captain 
said. 

His face brightened, 

“T am proud that you 
worthy of your wearing. 

“Your cousin told me that you was such 


lilacs, Brabazan,”’ she 


deeined them 


| an anchorite that you did not care for flow- 
‘ers, or books, or socicty—that you were 
| not even going te church on 
without | 


Easter Sun- 
day.” 

“1? eried Madeline. 

“Oh, Captain Brabaaan, 
three! 

“Tecried over your flowers when they 


J like all 


| caine last night. 7 


“They seemed to me like dear friends 
from home. 


“And I wore them in my bonnet because 


| —hecause I could not aflord artificial blos- 


SOIS. 

“There! now you know just how poorI 
aimn.”’ i 

And she laughed, even while the roseate 
tinge suflused ber cheek. 

“Ido not know whether you are puor or 
not,” said he; “but I do know that 1 think 
you the nearest to perfection of any girl 
whoin I ever saw.”’ 

‘May I tell you all about it 2?" she asked 
hurriedly, “for I do not want vou to think 
me avaricious or setni-burbarian, as my 
cousins sometimes pronounce me, And 
then you shall tell me whether you think I 
am right or wrong.” 

They walked slowly home from chureb in 
the soft, bland sunlight of that Easter Day, 
and when thev eched the brown stone 
mansion in NSilverston street, Captain Bra- 
bazan went in and formally asked Mrs. 
Clairville’s permission to address her niece 
With aview to miurriage. 

That was Madeline 
gitt. 

A man’s true and loyal heart—the dawn 
of a great happiness, over a life which up 
to this hour had been but chill and soll- 
tary. 

There was no denying that Mrs. Clairville 
was tnuch disappointed, 

Emily and Alicia had been in society 
three seasons now,without having receiv 


ren 
20a 


Moray’s Easter 


that this pale,quiet little girl trom the back- 


| woods, a8 Mrs. Clairville contemptugusly 


expressed it, should have earried @ff such @ 
glittering prize as Captain Brabazan ; for it 
never occurred to them that Madeline’s 
sweet unseifishness and quiet self-denial 


_ could possibly have bad anything to do 


with the matter. 


_And 8o long as old cousin Zephaniah and 
his wife lived,Captain Brabazan made them 
an annual allowance which was ample for 
their simple wants. 

EE eS JO ee EM 

A CORRESPONDENT tells an anecdote of 
an old woman, who, when her or sal 
to her, ‘‘Heaven has not deserted you in 


your old age,” replied, “No, sir, 1 baves 
appetite still.” 


———- * —e_—— 


of Mind 


ge 
sert your Y 


ervism 
> STs iast vear, pecause ] 

thought they might not be promotive of the 

cause of Temperance, bat find they are,and 


a very valuable medicine, myself and wif 


, having been greatly benefited by theim,and 


I take great pleasure in making them 


known. 
REV. JOHN SEAMAM 
Editor Home Sentinel, Afton, i. ¥. 
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VERA’S GRANDMOTHER. 





BY MINNIE DOUGLAS. 


a“ — 


Te had been great excitement all 





day wt Fernleigh Vicarage, for a 

daughter—the second of five children— 
was expected home, and she had been ab- 
sent for a year, visiting her grandmother in 
Yorkshire. 

“I has almost forgotten her,’ ungram- 
matically mused the baby, Ethel by naine, 
and nearly three years old. 

“So haven't 1,” announced Master Jack, 
nodding wisely. , 

“She's a year older than me, and always 
did what she liked best herself.’”’ 

“And so prevented you from doing the 
saine, eh, Juck ?"’ coolly observed Marion, 
the eldest daughter, aged sixteen. 

Jack did not reply in words, but the con- 
tortion of his features as he looked after his 
departing sister was wonderful. 

“It's petting dark. 

“Why don’t they come, and save our 
kicking our heels all night ?”’ 

Just then thergcaine the sound of wheels, 
and all the family and twoof the servants 
ran to the old Gothic porch to welcome back 
the vicar and the daughter he had madea 
long journey to bring home. 

“Here she is, mother!’ said the father’s 
cheerful voice. 

“But don’t let tho youngsters smother 
her—we've had a tiring dav.”’ 

A tall girl descended from the carriage, 
and she was tenderly clasped in her 
mother’s arms. 

She was quite a head taller than her 
mother, though only fifteen, and her face, 
as seen by the hall lainp, was dark and 
handsome. 

‘Not a bit like the rest of ‘em. 

‘Never was,’’ whispered cook to old 
nurse, Who was too busy watching for an 
emnbrace w trouble to answer her. 

Every child was kissed, and then old 
nurse, heartily, but in a silent way. 

‘Supper is ready. 

“Take Verato her room, 
Mrs. Fairbank. 

“And, Lottie, go bring your father’s slip- 
pers.’ 

A shy little girl of ten, whose lank fair 
locks fell round a pale little face, ran to 
obey the last order, casting awe-struck 
—— upon the quantity of p Presnsuen that 

ad just arrived by the cart, and then say- 
ing softly to Jack, whom she imet in the 
hall— re 

“Why, Vera only took one; little box 
away. . 

‘*Whose boxes can all these be?” 

“Don't know,” said Jack, sticking his 
hands degp in his pockets, and effectually 
subduing any outward exhibition of amaze- 
ment, although he was as curious as his sis- 
ter. 

Now we must explain a little. 

The grandmother with whom Vera had 
been staying was very rich. 

She was also proud and unforgiving, and 
froin the day that her daughter had married 
a country clergyman instead of a wealthy 
suitor, Mrs. Devereux had treated her asa 
Stranger, ignored her poverty, and though 
receiving many dutiful letters, bad answer- 
ed none. 

This went on for sixteen vears, and then 
one winter’s night, as all the children were 
asseinbled round their inotner, there caine 
4 loud ring that startled the varty. 

What was their astonishinept when the 
hitherto unknown grandmother, who had 
descended from a fly at the door, made her 
appearance in the rooin, 

In quick business terins she told Mrs. 
Fairbank that she had made this long jour- 
ney with the object of inviting one of her 
granddaughters to live with her. 

Mrs. Fairbank looked in vain for any 
signs of vielding towards herself, and in 
hiuch agitation could only staimmer— 

“Mainina, we inust talk it over. My hus- 
band tmust decide.” 

“Of course,”’ said the old lady proudly. 

“Please consult iii at once.” 

The kindly viear was brought from his 
study, and thoughtfully rubbed his head at 
the proposal which bad been sade, 

“Five children!” he soliloquized, 

“It isn’t fair to refuse one ot 
chance; but whieh shall it be?” 

“Well?” questioned the old lady, fixing 
hes. piercing black eyes on her son-in- 
law. : 

“We imust see them all, and think well,” 
coinimenced the vicar. 

“Let ine see them?” she said; “and they 
can Speak freely.”’ 

, All the young people came in, save the 
aby. 

Jack came—Dbeinsz at home for the holi- 
days—although the yranudinother had no 
curiosity regarding via; and the girls— 
Marion, Vera, and Laottie—stood wonder- 
ingly beside the old straight-Lacked chair 
where Mrs. Devereux was seated, but not 
reclining. 

In a moment she singled out Vera, whose 


Marion,”’ said 


thein a 


kindling dark face was ot uni.ke her 
Ownl. 
‘“‘Would you like to live with me, and 
Share tire pleasures *t Devereux Hall?’ she 
x ad & ne 
a oS ee | iy 
| 6s, { 
ine. 
“But I should not like to come ulLLeSss 
they wish.”’ 
“You will lose mother and all of us,” 


tremblingly whispered Loitie. 
Vera closed her lips very tightly, and left 
the child's whisper unheeded. 


- But it was one that was not lost upon 
her. 

“I think,"’ said the vicar, with a troubled 
look on his open, kindly face—“] think 
Vera is very young. 

“Would not Marion——” 

“No, papa,” hastily interrupted Marion; 
“I will never leave you and mamma. 

“On, do not let me !"’ 

Mrs. Devereux siniled a hard, cold smile, 
which had much ineaning. 

“Does your courage fail you ?"’ she asked 
Vera pointedly. 

“No,” said Vera firinly, “ldo wish to 
coine,”’ 

Mr. Fairbank saw that his wife was watch- 
ing him anxiously,and s», after a moment's 
thought, he said— 

“Very well, Mrs. Devereux. 

“Vera shall have her wish, aud visit you 
for one year.” 

“Why only tora year? 

“Her education will be carried on with 
every advantage, and I offer her such a 
oy as your wife Knows to be worth bav- 
ng.’”’ 

“Ido not doubt it,’ replied the vicar 
gravely; “but my child is very young and 
untrained, and Knows little of the step she 
is taking. 

“A year spent with you will enable her 
to decide what is tor her happiness,” 

“Then have ber things packed," cried the 
old lady. 

“Mamina,"’ said Mrs. Fairbank gently, 
“of course you will sleep here to-night.” 

“No; l engaged rooms atthe hotel near 
K—— station, aud the fly is waiting for 
us. 

“Give the necessary orders, please,for we 
mast leave in half an hour.” 

Then the little box that Lottie remeim- 
bered was packed, and with many tears the 
mother bade her daughter farewell—paus- 
ing when the strong clasp of Vera's youn 
arms made her almost think the child hac 
repented. 

“Are you certain you like to go, Vera?” 
she inquired. 

“Yes, mamma, quite sure,” and the tirm 
look came back, and never failed as all the 
farewell's were said ; and when the fly had 
driven away, the young children were dis- 
missed to bed, whither they departed with 
a nightinare sensation that made it im possi- 
ble forthem to realize the events of the 
evening except as a fairy tale. 

And now the year was ended, and Vera 
was to visit her home tora month, and de- 
‘cide whether or no she would returiu to De- 
vereux Hall. 

“Whatdo you think about it, Richard?’ 
whispered Mrs. Fairbank anxiously, as she 
stood tur a mement alone Leside her hus- 
band, 

“Devereux Hall ia a splendid place, wife, 
and Vera isan honored person there,’”’ re- 
plied the father, concealing under a light 
tone 4 sense of pain. 

“The child will zo back.” 

The entrance ot the young people caused 
further reimarks to be deferred, 

*Do you teel as ifthe roof would crush 
ou?” impudently inquired Jack, noting 
fera’s upward glance us they enter the old- 

fashioned dining-rooin, 

“No,” Was the short reply. 

“Sit by me, Vera dear,’’ said Mrs. Fair- 
bank. 

“T want to keep on looking at you.’’ 

And the inany looks she gave all left her 
puzzied. 


than when she lett ome, but the resolute 
expression of her mouth was more defined, 


and warred with the sultness of ber hazel 
eyes. 
All attempts to get news of Devereux 


Hall were inet by short answers, 

‘Does you love that cross old thing better 
than mamina?”’ was an inquiry soon put by 
little ethel. 

“Hush, baby !’’ 
quickly; ‘you 
tiat.”’ 

“But Jack said s0,"" persisted Ethel; ‘and 
I wish Vera would teli.”’ 

Jack colored as Vera darted a quick glance 
at him; and then she said gravely to her 
little sister— 

“Jack was wrong, baby.”’ 

As days went ou, and all the things were 
unpacked, Marion could not help a sense 
of inquiry stealing over ber at the sight of 
rich clothing and luxuries supplied javishly 
to her sister, while even her wother was 
obliged to econo:mize most carefully. 

When Sunday came round, Lottie was 
standing in tne lobby ready for church,and 
“Vera cane out of her room. ; 

A jew minutes afterwards away ran Lottie 
to her mother, telling eagerly— 

“She bas nothing grand on, mother! 

“Jack said sie wouid ‘astonish the na- 
tives,’ and I’u sure she’s inuch plainer than 
Marion to-day.” 

“Jack talks too inuch, iny dear, and un- 
derstands very little,” said Mrs, Fairbank 


Mrs. 
not 


Fairbank 
speak like 


said 
inust 





| 


yently ; but her eves rested very kindly on 
Vera's simplicity, and when alone with ber 
at night she said— 

“You vave pleased me tmnuch, dear. — 

“] feared the passion for dress night 
have been steongiy aroused by your late 
ten ptations.”’ 

Vera blushed and said— 

‘“Jrandmainima wished me to bring all my 
things home, but of course l w suld not 
wear them here.”’ 

k leant forward 


Mrs. Fairban anxiously, 


4 


“TT wish to go vack 
land no more was said 
then. , ‘ 
A month soon passed away. 
Jack’s return w school. took place a few 


lied: 


Vera hastily rep! 
about the matter 


The girl bad grown taller and handsomer | 





| 


days before Vera's visit ended, and to the 
inother's anxious eyes there seeined some 
restless sadness about the latter. 


She “= packing two days before she | toward men.” 
ad her sisters thought it was a sign of | 


lett, at 
her pleasure at leavin,s. 

Mrs. Devereux sent « maid to accompany 
her granddaughter on her long journey, 
and came berself in state to ineet her at the 
eud ot it. 

“Tired of poverty?” she asked, when 
they were seated in tne carriage. 

“Not for myself,” said Vera. 

The old lady looked up strangely, but 
only said— 

“Your mother chose it, and it is fsir to 
inyself to say that I warned her.” 

era became very necessary to the old 
grandmother. . 

At first there was jealousy on the part of 
a contidential inaid,but Mrs. Devereux dis- 
missed her. 

Vera had a talent for music,and for hours 
her grandmother listened w her. 

She could pick up dropped stitches in 
knitting, answer notes, give orders; and as 
the second year was drawing to a close Mrs. 
Devereux seeused to be brooding much 
over the thought of her granddaughter's 
coming visit home. . 

Just as the time was very near an attack 
of illness seized the old lady, and she 


Soars let noone but Vera come near 
her. . 
Ol course, servants assisted, but every 


dose of medicine or. basin of broth was 
obliged to be presented by Vera. 

Part ofthe time Mrs, Devereux was in- 
sensible, and one winter evening she sud- 
denly spoke to Vera, in a weak, changed 
voice, but quite conscious— 

“What day is this?" 

“The 24th of Deceruber,"’ answered Vera, 
gently. 

“What! and you were to have gone home 
ten days ago! 

“Why are you here?”’ 

“You have been ill, grandmamma, and 
you liked me to be near you.” 

“But you cared to see them all, didn’t 
you ?"’ asked Mra. Devereux sharply. 

“Yes,’”’ answered Vera; “but I would not 
have gone when you needed ine.”’ 

There was silence for some iminntes, 
then the doctor came, aud Vera leit the 
room, 

He stayed longer than usual, and Vera 
wandered about the spacious drawing-room, 
thinking sadly— 

“Is this Christmas-time ?”’ 

Next day her grandmother told her to go 
to church, as she could spare her; and the 
sight of the many happy faces of children 
clustered round their mothers imade her 
heart ache. 

This would much have surprised Jack, 
who thought she did not care tor anything 
but luxury. 

As she was leaving church, the vicar's 
wite,a lady of most kindly disposition, 
stopped her in the porch. 

“We have been wishing to see you,for we 
do not like to think of your eating your 
Christmas dinner alone. Will you come to 
us ?’’ 

“Thank you,” said Vera hesitatingly ; 
“you are very kind, but grandinamina will 
want me, I think.’’ 

Andgas Mra. Drew, like tnost other neigh- 
bors. looked upon Mrs. Devereux as an 
alarming old lady,no more;was said on the 
subject,and Veraentered the stately carriage 
and drove off. 

Whata strange 
her! 

How ridiculous the turkey and plum pud- 
ding looked without a single schoo boy joke 
or merry face to brighten them! ° 

Vera endured being waited upon in so- 
lemmn silence by the old butler, and watch- 
ed hisevident pleasure at escaping to tne 
servants’ regions, where good cheer and 
the influence of the season kept mirth 
afloat. 

Then she slowly betook herself witha 
book to her grandmother's root. 

Mrs. Devereux seeined to be dozing, but 
presently she asked— 

“What wasthe text, Vera?” 

““jlory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward man,’ said 
Vera gently, and tears filled her eyes as she 
silently stood by the bedside. 

Mrs. Devereux folded her hands together, 
and whispered— 

“Lord, forgive me! 

“I have shut her 


Christinas it seeined to 


heartto those words 


a. 





| 





year after year, and yet Thou hast spared | 


ine.”’ 
Attera while she said, in a strangely gen- 
tle voice. 


“My child, write t» your mother, and ask | meoeaeannt of thle. 


her to forgive tne. 

“Bey her to come here, witb your father 
and all of thein, as soon as they can tra- 
vel.”’ 

“Here, grandmamina!"’ whispered Vera, 
eagerly, trembling with teariul execite- 
ment. 


| agination 


“Yes, child, quickly! and do not losea | 


post." nae 
Vera needed no second bidding, but an 
earnest tear-stained letter was despatched, 


and those at home knew from it how Vera | 


had hoped by loving attention to win her 
grandmother's heart, and soften it toward 
the dear, gentle mother whose pain at her 


estrangement had been watched -with sor- 
row by the thoughtful girl. 
Now God had mercifully blessed her ef 
forts, and the neaven-sent nessaye [ peace 
4 neit f away the pride | irs 
‘ nestina 
en Fairban! 1 
ss + i, 
The vicar of Deveréux paris! 


another living, and Mr. Fairbank 
pointed in his place. 

The home-coming tothe new parish was 
a pretty and touching sight. 


was 4 p- 


Mrs. Devereux stood to receive her son- 
in-law and his tamily in the gateway of the 
vica , her fuee full of “peace, good 


The er villagers, who rejoiced to see: 
Mrs. Fairbank restore! te thew, crowded 
round the gatos, au) Learty guvod wishes 


resounded. 

When Mrs. Devercux died, she leita 
handsome fortune to Mrs. Fairbank, 
and Devereux Hall became Vera's, the 
grandmother's last will containing these 
words :— 

“So dutiful a child and grandebild may 
safely be trusted to show justice and gen- 
erosity to all ber kindred.” A; ‘ 

- a — ee 

fux Last Momrent.—Observation hat 
shown that in countries boasting of a highly 
advanced civilization death from pure P 

@ rarely appears; aseven in those 
Ive the longest seme vulnerable point be- 
comes developed, and disease hastens the 
termination of lite. 

But occasionally age alone causes the 
scene to close. 

The nature of the process by 
is achieved is approximately indicated as 
we advance fu life. 


The organs become impaired, the sight ‘+e 


dim, the hearing dull, the touch obtase. 
Indolence becoiffes natural to the old; with. 


enfeebled strength, bones brittle, ligaments ~ 


rigid, and muscles weak, activity 
im possible. 

It is cheering tothink that death is not 
to the patient the melancholly quarter of 
an hour which inany imagined, tor we 
generally die by apreapeen and frighttul 
as this sounds, it isthe gentlest forin, 

The organs degenerate without pain, end 
dwindling .ogether, preserve their har- 
mony. 

De Moivre, the master of calculation, 
spent (at 80) twenty hours of the twenty- 
four in sleep, until he fell asleep and woke 
no more. 

The presentiment of death is strong with 
BODE. 

“Ozanain, the inathematician, while in ap- 
parent health, rejected pupils, in the belief 
ot his coming death, and he speedily died 
of an apoplectic stroke. 

Many traits are frequent in the dying 
hour which are far from usual. 

Some, when sinking, toss the bed clothes 
froin their chests, which indicates that they 
feel the covering Oppressive. 

Others pick the sheets or work them be- 
tween their fingers, which may be done tw 
excite by friction the benumbed sense of 
touch. 

When the sensibility to outer impressions 
is lost,the dying often dream of their habi- 
tual occupations, and construct an tusagio- 
ary present from the past. 

doctor Armstrong departed delivering 
medical precepts. 

Napoleon fought some battles over again, 
and bis last words were “Head of the 
Ariny.” . 

Lord Tenterden, who passed straight from 
the jengunens seat to his Sdeatii-bed, fancied 
himself presiding ata trial and expired 
with, (entlemen of the Jury,you will now 
consider vour verdict.”’ 

Thus, cach believed bitnself engaged in 
the business of life when lite itself was de- 
parting. 

Sometimes a tatal malady apoears to “oP. 
and friends congratulate the pationt on 
recovery. . 

But it is death comne under «a mask. 

A inan having passed trom the delirium 
of # fever to complete tranquility, died while 
his father was congratulating bition his re- 
covery. 

A victiin of hydrophobia — disease in 
whichevery drop of liquid aggravates con- 
vulsions—was found by Dr. Lathan quiet 
ly quaffing off a jug of porter at a draught. 
The nurse exclaimed, “What « wonderful 
eure!’ but within an hour the inan was 
dead. 

Death by brain fever is frequently pre- 
ceded by a lucid interval. 

A patient who had passed three days in 
lunatic violence without sleep became ra- 
tional, settled bis affairs, and conversed 
about a sister of his lately dead, whom he 
said he should soon follow, as be did in the 
course of the night, 

An extraordinary plhenoinenon formerly 
excited the worst apprehensions, 

Bodies were undoubtedly found turned 
in their coffins and the yrave clothes de- 
ranged. 

But this is now known to be 
agency of corruption. 

The development of yas ina corpse, and 
its mechanical force, froqgucntly talinios the 


due w the 


All bodies generate yas in the grave, and 
it constantly twists the bodies and some- 
tines bursts the collin itsclr. 

When the gas explodes with a 
has couverted it 


noise, in 
intoa ery or 
groan. 

The grave has been reopened, and the po- 
sition of the body and the laceration of the 
flesh have confirmed tie suspen. 

The ceasing  Ureatiec is, however, the in- 
variable and aiso the unerring sign that 
death has taken place. 

Even the existence of heat in the body 
indicates no vitality when breathing has ac- 
tually ceased. 
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Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


_— 


FASHION IN FURS. 


R young ladies to wear with close fit- | 


ting Jackets, redingotes, etc., the favor- 
fte style is the deep round cape that extends 


* ever the shoulders half-way to the elbow, 


4 a. 


: 


ad 
oe” 


on 


* 


an 


a 


but not low enough to conceal the waist) 


line. 


A small round muff is worn with them, | 
male up perfectly plain, dispensing even | 
eo with tassels. 
These pelerines are very popular in seal, | 
" @ beaver. and black fox. 


Fur lined cloaks are still considered a 


great luxury, but many ladies object to | 


them as the hair is very apt to come off 
when worn over a worsted dress, and so 
prefer their wraps lined with silk or satin, 
which comes already quilted, and is sold 
by the yard at very reasopable prices ; the 
cloak is then bordered with bands of fur 
which are also sold by the yard, and the 
pointed collar of fur finishes the neck. 

Such cloaks are usually jn long dolinan 
shape, and are readily cut and fitted by a 
competent dress naker, andcan be gi tien 
up with moderate expense by making 
then at home as the tur is easily sewed on, 
and the collar can be bought at any large 
fur dealer's unlined, and any ingenious 
lady can line one with the same quilted 
silk used with the cloak. 


For small children, white coney fur is) 


uscd, also kriminer, a curled grey fur. 


Little coats for girls are made of hand- | 


gome piain cloth, trimined with fur, and 
have a small fur collar and wullto corres 


pond. 
Deep plush collars, trimmed with white 


Jace, are novelties tor children; little solt | 


muffs to correspond are worn wiih 


thein. 

Among some pretty sults just how In pro- 
a fashionable dress- 
one in dark 


cess of Courpletion at 
maker's, uray be mentioned 
green cloth, so much worn last year, and 
prouusing to be as popular this season. 

The skirt was trimmed with a double 
box-plaiting eight inches deep, avd fastened 


on two inches irom the top of the plaits so 


they fell over as beading; above this, on | 


the frout breadths, were five very deep 
tucks. 

The apron overskirt had on 
edge a piece of the cloth cut wide 
the centre tapering wo each side, and) orna- 
ieated with perpendicular rows of narrow 
black braid ; tall drapery in the back, vest 
of basque, aud siceves trimmed also with 
the braid. . 

A nother suit was ot silk, and was 
very tasteluliv triviined the skirt 
with a box-plaited ru He three quarters of a 
yard deep, having passementerie leaves ar- 
ranged on each plait, conummencing on the 


its lower 
al 


black 
around 


right side near the top and) gradually slop- 


ing downward as it progressed around the 
skirt. 

A full apron 
Consisting of two very long breadths sew- 
ed together halftheir lenzth, the lef side 
caught up te forma pointon which were 
grouped some passementerie the 
wther side arranged in a yraceful loop; 
basque with passementeric vest. 

A seal brown cloth polonaise to 
with a silk skirt was cut) verv long, 
draped quite bigh away trom the sides, and 
trimmed with silk eruloidery of toe same 
shade of brown down the tronts, around 
collar, and on the close-fitting sleeves, 

A Louis Fifteenth Costume.—Coat of pale 
pink velvet trimmed with silver braid, as 
are also the flapsofthe pockets, 
the velvet with deep cats of grey 
the shade known as 
waistooat of pale blac embroidered 
with ‘shaded carnations, the pockets cov- 
ered with deep taps and braided 
ver. 

Knee-breeches of grey velvet, pink silk 
Stockings covering the end of the breeclres, 
low buckie shoes with red heels, a jatotoi 
lace down the waisteoal,the hair powdered, 
tied at the back with a bow of black veivet, 
and hat of pink 
trimmed with s 


overskirt, back draperies 


loaves, 


be worn 
and 


sleeves of 
Velvet, 
“eris souris,’’ a hong 


satin 


With sil- 


three-cornered velvet 
puk i 

" 
bDiack m4 
pleimentis 
his back 

Now to conclude withtbe young men 
the rising generation. 

Tom Tucker.—A white cloth wat. Square 
shirt.trimimed with gold braid and buttons, 


aloe ven with wide cuffs of crimson, with 


guid braid. 
Long vest, of orange silk, embroidered 
5 Bowers 


ts 


ee 


——| 


iether 


K nee-breeches of crimson plush. Orange 
silk stockings. 

| Black shoes and silver buckles. And 

black velvet hat, with a band of red satin, 


his supper.” 
Polichinelle, or the French Punch.—The 





a huge humr, back and front, ornamented 
with rusettes of various colors, 

The knee-breeches are edged with a 
frill. 

The hat has a pointed’ crown, pointed sa- 
bots, with rosettes. 

The costume may be rad, 
blue, trimmed with guild 
| braid. 


white, and 
and = silver 


| 

Fireside Chat. 

NOVELTIES IN DECORATION, 

p* INTING on every sort of material and 


every description of article is still the | 


rage—from satin fans, blotters, amd en- 
velope cases to rough delf butter crocks,and 
wooden barrels, and the glazed brown 
earthenware drain pipes. 

Surely may some one exclaim, “What 

' next ?’’ 
These pipes are painted with tall, upright 
| flowers, grasses, and lJeaves, butterflies or 
birds, and used for holding sticks ina ves- 
tibule, or planting a long-stalked 
they are afterwards varnished. 

They stand firmly on the projecting rim 
or lip, which finishes off one end, and are 
ornamental as well us original. 

Crocks ot all shapes and sizes have flow- 
ers, especially poppies, chrysantheinums,or 
variegated nasturtiums, painted on in thick 
oils as coarsely as paatiile, in imitation ofa 


ed flowers of gutta percha,glue them on,and 


| then paint. 


The gutta percha isto be 
and is put into boiling water, and then 
moulded when in a pliant, sott state. 

It is the same as that used with such skill! 
by inany ladies, some years ago,in imitation 
of Dresden china, 

Wooden barrels are now converted into 
tasteful reating-places for pet dogs by be- 


ing cut down to the height of some six or | 
seven inches from the ground, with a space | 
entirely cut away on one side for the en- | 
a wreath of | 


trance, and then painted with 
flowers, and afterwards varnished. 

A padded lining of pretty eretonne, and 
a cireniar cushion made to fit, completes the 
whole, 


Glass plum jars look well painted in oils, 
With grass and poppies risingg up trom the 
base, and butte. flies hovering above. The 
work is quite easy. . 

Brushes in a painting room can be kept 
in them, or dried yrass or ferns in a draw- 
iup-reomn. 

Fan painting is much done now by young 
ladies with time at their disposal, princi- 
pally in oils and in bold designs on 
satin, 

The sticks of old sunimer fans, ifof suffi- 
cient size, are often siained black and used 
myraln. 

A vard of satip is the usual size required, 
the shape being drawn in chalk, but notcut 
ouk 

Large marguerites, white and vellow, or 
navy-blue, ruby, brown, and black satin; 
poppies straying across, but clustering to 
one side; and vellow roses, with loose pe- 
tals, are favorite designs for only ordinary 
workers; while landscape and fizures are 
aimed at by superior arusts, and worked up 
to great perfection. 

Satin at about 60 cents a yard 
enough. 

Biotting-book 

} yard. 

They are lined with 
require to be made 
haud. 

| The ordinary size of a blotting-book is 
, about 10', in. long and 8!, wide. 

These torn most acceptable 
wedding presents. 

Wood-inlaying isan employviment which 
is being taken gp by amateurs, botu ladies 
and yentlemen. 

Old inlaid furniture ts being taken as 
mnodels, and some of the wodern copies are 
wondertully yood. 

Tabies, esbinets, the tronts of cottage 
pianos, &e.. ure being ornamented. in this 
atyv.e. 


‘The work 


is good 
covers take about halfa 


watered 
up 


paper, and 
by a protessional 


} 
i 


reqnires delieate fingering, 
taste, and patience, as the tiniest seraps of 
light wood titted into dark for the 
wings of butterflies or petals of flowers, 
Ac. 
Sithouette 
this work. 


are 


designs can be copied tor 


tid wood- 
wor j s eu P #iti. © praere Trvpteg 
* 


I have just seen some wood in! 


ran ced, lanips w } Suaces are piaced about 
op small tabiesan brackets. 
Tne owls’ beads are fashionable, though 
nore Qualut Luan prety. 
Po 


ta” The most brilliant shades possible, 
on ali fabrics are inade by 
| Dyes. Unequailed for brilliancy apd dura- 
j bility, 10 ote ; - 


sy 


os 


on it painted, **Little Totn Tueker cried for | 


doublet is made with crenelated basques; | 


| stand it; but 


| and for which none 
| least. 


fern; | 


French style which is very fashionable just | 
| now. 
Some workers with dett fingers form rais- | 


had in sheets, 


| ment was agitating self about the 


joke and the hint, a! 


| dozed 
| passing the bread, said: 


birthday or | 


' upon exalming their purses, found the sum- 


by the Diamond , 


. . ‘ 
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SOME CARD STORIES. 


\N one oceasion when Washington Irv- 
( ) ing, Bancroft, and Everett were chat 
ting over diplomatic reimininscences, the 
last mained told how after he and the 
Neapolitan ambassador had been presented 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Lord Mel- 
bourne intimated that they would be ex- 


pected to join in a game at whist with the 


Ducbess of Kent. 

“T play buta very poor game” mysellt,” 
said Melbourne; “in fact, I seareely under- 
the Duchess 1s very fond of 
it.” “And I,” said the Neapolitan to Ever- 
ett, “ain avery bad player; and should I 
chance to be your Excelleucy’s partner, I 
invoke your forbearance in advance ;” to 
which the American envoy replied that he 
knew very little of the game himself. As | 
he put it, three dignified personages, clad 
in gorgeous attire, were solemmly going to | 
play a game they impertectly understood, 
of thera cared in the 


Upon reaching the Duchess’s apartinents | 
th: ambassadors were formally presented, | 
and then, at her invitation, sat down to 
play. 

Assoon asthe cards were dealt, a lady- 
in-waiting placed herself ut the back of the 
Duchess, and the latter said: ‘Your Ex- 
cellencies will excuse me it I rely upon the 
advice of my friend here, for 1 must confess 
that I am really a very poor player.” 

This was almost too inuch for Everett's 
gravity; a gravity undisturbed for the rest 
of the evening, fouml playing 
whist under such couditions inexpressibly 
dull work. 


since he 


Cavour did not find playing an unfamiliar 
game dull work when he lost a large suin 
at double duminy whist toa member ofa 
He paid the money with the 
best grace imaginable, merely remarking 
that he he sawthe gaine, and it 
misht not be such a bad investinent after 


aris Club. 
thought 


all. 

The next night he met the same antagon- | 
ist, played high, played steadily, played | 
long, and rose from the table a richer ian 
by one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, 





Bold as he could be when the yaine was 
worth the candle. Lord Beaconstield would 
never have beeu te.upted to risk so much | 
on the ecards; tor Knowing the weakness of 
his play, be caretully eschewed everything 
like high stakes. 

One evening, ut the time when _ parlia- 
Eimn- 
press-ship of India, Lord Beaconsfield sat 
down to whist the Prince of Wales, | 
and asked the latter: **Whiat 
“Oh, sovereign, if you please,” 
Seeing the Premier's k 
ance, Mr. Bernal 
think, sir, tue Premier 
crown 


with 


“oe 


points, Sir; 

was the an- 
swer. ok of annoy- 
oe | 
would rather have 
Prince, taking the 


tered the stakes accurd- 


Osborne observed: 


points °° 2 


ingly. 

Marlborouzh was not above playing for 
stnaller stakes, though perhaps the Great 
Captain did not play high out of fear of his | 
loving Sarah, who hada tongue, and knew | 


how to use it; 1 the 


lady whose liege lord 
maid more than 
suspect the secret of his bad hours; until, 
in the 


out With “attending on a= sick frien 


Int 


not 


she S.i 


contrived that 


comping bome at Six mornin 


gy tired 
| 


‘ he 
at the breakfast table, and solemnly 

“Cut!” “That's 
friend, is it?’ 


exclaimed tie 
what tollowed may iia- 


your sick 
wife: and be 
gined. 

A card-hating wife canupon occasion set 
her scruples aside. Soon aiter the close of 
the Secession War, General Forrest ana his 
wife stopped at an hotel in) Meiphis, and 
total of their wealth a:nounted to seven dol- | 
lars and thirty cents. 

The General being duc that evening at a 
house where poker was sure to be played, 
proposed that he should tempt fortune to 
the full extent of bis means, and asked his | 
wife to pray for his success. She would not 

for him, and 
him tell the 


prowmise; but he felt she 
knew how it would be. 


was 
Let 


rest himself. 
“hey (uarter- 


& auollar 


ny sevel 


alle A a é 


and-a-half table. Soimetimes I won, and 


then again I lost,until nigb upon inidnight, 
when I had betterluck. I knew Mary was 
sitting up anxious, and it iade me cool. 
I setmy hat on the floor,and every time I 
won, I'd drop the money iu the hat. I su 


} there until day broke, and then 7 took my | 


OF ide x i hh 
wat oe at iy 
3. Rae et a. a ant e ie ee ae 
: \ oat 


; commander ace 


| paid his debt, and the first 


| thereupon | 


| tion, Purdy gavin, 


pe ‘ 
| quietly until a seat 


J, 


Oe 


| hat up in both hands, smashed it on my 


| head, and went home. 


When I got tomy 
room, tiere sat Mary in her gown. She 
seetued tired and anxions, and though she 
looked inizhty hard atime, she didn't say a 


word. I walked right up te her, and emp 


tied my hat right intothe lap of her gown, 
| and then we sat down and counted it. 


Just 
fifteen bundred dollars, and that gave ine a 


| wtart.”’ 


Mr. Clay's devotion to cards did not dis- 
turb his wife’s equanimity inthe least. 


' Asked by a Northern belle if it did not dis- 
tress ber that her husband should gamble, 
| the candid old lady replied; 


“Not at all, 
my dear ; he most always wins.” 
The wife of Bishop Beadon loved whist so 


| well, that when the prelate told one of his 
| clergy if he was able to sit up halt the night 
| playing whist at the Bath Rooms, he must 


be well enough to do duty at home, the in- 
valided one silenced him with: 

“My lord, Mrs. Beadon would tell you 
that late whist acts as a tonic or restorative 
to dyspeptic peoplé with weak nerves,” 
The bishop's better-halt weald have sympa- 
thized with Goldsinith’s old lady, who, ly- 
ing sick unto death, played cards with the 
curate to pass the time away, and after win- 
ning all his money, had just proposed to 
play for her funeral charges, when she ex- 
pired. 

There have been stranger stakes still. 
1735, when Henry and James Trotter sat 
down at the “Salmon Inn," Chester-le- 
Street, to play agame of cards against Ro- 
bert Thoms and Thomas Ellison, the latter 
pair staking five shillings, and the formera 
child, thy son of a Mr. and Mrs. Leesh, who 
gave up their boy tothe winners, 

Atravelerin New Zealand, spendinga 
night in asquatter’s hut, was invited to cut 
in forarubber of whist. As he took his 
seat, he inquired: 

“What points?” 

Ilis partner respouded inatone signifi- 
cant of surprise at such a question; 


In 


“Why, the usual game, of course—sheep 
points, and a bullock on the rubber.” 

Unless Mspartero and his foe Marota are 
much belied, more inomentous issues were 
decided by the cards in a lone farmhouse at 
Bergara, where they privately met to ar- 
ranve a truce between their respective 
forces. 

No sooner did Espartero enter the room, 
than the Curli-t chief challenged himtoa 
game oftre silio, achallengethe Christino 
pred with alacrity. Espar- 
tero first won all Marota’s money, then his 
own cond itic forthe truce, article by ar- 
ticle, and tinally the entire submission of 


ms 


| the Carlist army. 


Within twenty-four hours, Marota had 
Carlist war was 
at an end. 

A Mr. Purdy, as the end of his bachelor- 
hood drew nigh, let his old cronies know 
it was his intetition to forswear card-play- 
ing alter perpetrating They 
! tovether, and a 
wedding, invited him 


=? 


Inatrimony, 
ut their heads 


day ortwo after the 


| toa little dinner at Delinonico’s, at which 
| he was to 


receive a three hundred dollar 
service. 

Dinner done, and the presentation made, 
the party made themselves and their puest 
Inerry Over some excellent wine, and when 
they thought the tine had come, proposed 
a gan.e of poker; and after a litle hesita- 
“just for this once.”’ 


liis host had tixed tings nicely, and calcu. 


lated upon Winning the price of their wed- 
ding gift, the dinner, aud the wing. The 
Kaine wenton till long after daylignt ap. 
peared, but by that tine the intended vie- 
tim had cleaned every one of them out, be- 
sides retaining lawful possession of the sil- 
ver service. 

Even the sharpest of sharpers nay meet 


| more than his mateh. 


Robert iLoudin happening to saunter into 
a coutinental casino where aGreek was 
reaping a rare harvest st ecarte, looked on 
Was vacant, and then 
dropped into it. 

The Greek, dealing dexterously, turned 
a king from the bottom of the pack. When 
the deal came to Robert Houdin, he ob- 
served : 

“When I turn kings from the bottom of 
the pack, I always do it with one hand in- 
stead of two; it is quite as easy, and 


Inore eievant. ™ ' hers 


much 


comes his mia- 


aii4) i i> AIR) 


" 
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_#” Feathers, ribbons, velvet can all be 

colored to match that new nat by using the 


Diamond Dyes, Druggista sell any color 
for 20 ots, 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 





Better than grandeur, better than geld, 
Thao rank or titles a thousand fold, 

Isa healthy body and a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please; 
A heart that can feel for another's woe, 
And share its joys with a genial glow, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold, 


Better than gold is a conscience clear, 
Thongh toiling for bread in an humble sphere 
Doubly blessed with content and health, 
Untried by the lust or cares of wealth; 

Lowly living and lofty thought 

Adorn and ennoble a poor man’s cot, 

For mind and morals in nature’s plan 

Are the genulae tests of a gentleman. 


Better than gold Is the sweet repose 

Of the sons of toil when their labors close; 
Better than gold Is the poor man’s sleep, 

And the balm that drops on his stumbers deep 
Brings sleepy draughts to the downy bed 
Where luxury pillows its aching head, 

The toller simple opiate deems 

A shorter road to the land of dreams. 


Better than gold is a thinking mind, 

That In the realm of books can fin: 

A treasurer surpassing Australian ore, 

And living with the great and guod of yore, 
The sages lore and the poet's lay, 

The glories of ewpire pass away: 

The world’s great dream will thus enfold 
And yield a pleasure hetter-than gold, 


Better than gold bs a peaceful home, 
When all the fireside characters come, 
The shrine of leve, the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, sister, or wife, 
However humble the home may be, 
Or tried with sorrow by Heaven's decree, 
The blessings that were never bought nor sold, 
And centre there, are better than gold, 
Rev. A. J. RYAN. 
EE 


SAYINGS OF GREAT PEOPLE. 





-\ EORGEIII.’S sayings are, like his own 
(5 image stamped on copper—poor in 
expression, but very strongly stamped. It 
was the same with Madame de Pompadour’s 
celebrated expression of recklessness: ‘‘Af- 
ter us, the deluge,’’ a saying which has be 
come part of history, partly from its truth, 
partly from its vivid expression of the sel- 
fishness and recklessness which made it 
historical. And it is this quality of per- 
sonal expressiveness which, when the char- 
acter so stamped isnot poor, but has any- 
thing magnificent or noble in it, that makes 
& great saying take rank with a great decd. 
Louis XIV.’s declaration on his death-bed 
to Madame de Maintenon, ‘‘I imagined it 
more difficult to die,’’ as though his de- 
parture at least must have involved a con- 
vulsion of nature; and Pitt’s grand fare- 
well to power, when he returned, dying, 
trom Bath, ‘‘Fold up the map of Europe,”’ 
are excellent specimens of sayings which, 
though containing no thought at all—noth- 
ing but a great consciousness of power, yet 
impress us more than the most vivid wis- 
dom or the most poignant wit. This 
is why dignity tells for so much in a saying 
of this kinds tor so much more, indeed, 
than even truth, 

Burke’s grand sentence on the hustings, 
when referring to the death of another can- 
didate, ‘‘What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue!’’makes an even greater 
impression on the imagination than the 
other sentence, ‘I do not know how to 
draw up an incictment against a whole peo- 
ple,’’ not because it embodies half the  po- 
litical wisdom of the second, but be- 
cause it recalls Burke and his soaring imag- 
ination more impressively to the mind 
Even Lord Chesterfield, with all his thin- 
ness and suverficiality makes his mark upon 
us as soon as he begins to delineate him- 
self. ‘There is a certain dignity to be 
kept up in pleasures, as well as in busi- 
ness,’,and ‘Knowledge may give weight, 
but accomplishments give lustre, and many 
more people see than weigh,’’ paint so ex- 
actly a man thoughtfully and consistently 
anxious about appearances, that they im- 
press us almost as much as one of Dr. John 
son’s vivid self-portraitures of a much no- 
bler kind. .Indeed they impress us not 
only almost as much, but for nearly the 
same reason, that by imaging the man who 
lived in appearances, they throw up in 
strong relief on our minds the recollection 
of men to whom mere appearances were 
naught. 

Sayings, however excellent, which do not 


convey in them any self portraiture are se] 

dom vividly associated with their true au 

hors How many of our readers w re 
her w a , 


, Ia? o 17 4 
must ail hang toge 


hang separatcly, or even I 3 b 

wear out than rust out,’’ which last does 
represent theenergy of a certain kind of 
lemperament, but energy so common that 


it marks rather 9 class than an individual. 
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them. 
| 


Benjamin Franklin said the two first say- 
ings, ané Bishop Cumberland the last, but 
we should be surprised to find anyone in a 
company of literary men who could have 
pronounced on the spot to whom any one 
of the three was to be attributed. On the 
ourer hand, we seldom misappropriate say- 
ings containing much less that it is worth 
while to remember, if only vividly they 
portray a memorable figure,—like Freder- 
ick the Great's indignant, “‘Do you fellows 
want to live forever?’ when his soldiers 
showed some disinclination to being shot 
down; or Gambetta’s peremptory, ‘‘Make 
make them submit, or submit yourselves, "’ 
of Marshal MacMahon’'s ‘‘Government of 
Combat.”’ 

Thus, the most impressive of all sayings 
are probably those of great rulers who con- 
trived to embody the profound confidence 
they felt that a life of command was before 
them, in a few weighty words. Julius Ce- 
sar’s ‘‘Veni, vidi, vici,"’ and his question to 
the skipper who feared for the loss ot his 
boat, ‘What dost thou fear, when Cesar is,| 
on board?”’ or his disdainful apology for an 
unjust divorce, ““Cesar’s wife ought to be 
free even from suspicien,’’ are likely to be 
in everyoue’s mouth as Jong as the world 
lasts. And so, perhaps, is Napoleon's, ‘‘I 
succeeded not Louis XIV., but Charle- 
magne,’’ and the same great inan’s remark, 
‘Imagination rules the world,’’ and, “I 
ought to have died at Waterloo.”’ 

A EE 


ibrains of bold. 


A man’s life is an appendix to his heart. 

Sin 
God, 

Simplicity is of all things the hardest to 
be copied. 

Reckon a matter of trial to be among thy 
ains. 

The 
clothes. 

Time is the old justice who tries all of- 
fenders, 

‘Tears may soothe the wounds they can- 
not heal, 

Men must be taught as though you taught 
them not, : 

A wise man is never loss alone than when 
he is alone, 

They that stand high have many blasts td 
shake them, 

One always has time enough it one will 
apply it weil, 

‘The truly sublime is always easy and al- 
ways natural, 

Men cannot live exclusively 
gence and seli-love, 


is cssentially a departure from 


souls of some men are in 


them 


by intelfi- 


~ 





Flee sloth, tor indolence of the soul is | 
the decay o1 the body. 

A crowdalways thinks with its sympathy, 
never Witii ils reason, 

It is a proof of boorishness to confess a 
favor with a bad grace, 

Virtue often trips and falls on the sharp 
edged rock of poverty 

An eflort made for the happiness of others 
lifts us above ourselves, 


The most unhappy of all men is he who 


>u 


believes bimoelf to be 
Men possessing small souls are generally 


the authors of great eviis. 


Every noble crown is, and on eaath ever 
will be, a crown of thorns. 

A virtue of paganism is strength, a vir 
tue of Christianity Is obedienee, 

When a man resists sin On human mo 
tives only, he won't hold out long. 

There would not be somany open mouths 
if there were not 80 Inany open ears. 

There are moments when petty slights are 
harder to bear than a serious injery. 

What renders the vanity of others unbear 
able to us fs the wound it Infllets on oars, 

It is pot from nature, but-¢trom education 
and habits, that wants are chicfy derived, 

Be not familiar with the idea of wrong, 
for sin jn fancy mothers many an e€% il faet, 

Truth is the shortest and nearest way to 
our end, carrying us thither ona straight line. 

Those that dire lose a day are danger- 
ously prodigal; those who dare misspend it, desper- 
ate 

Success serves men as a pedestal ;it makes 
if reflection doth 





not measure 


them look larger 


Talents are best nurtured in solitude, but 


@ Tron ed in the storm-t lows of the 


aracter is be ful 


¢ «1 U 


rai 


grow those ; 

ing the beart-ache. | 
A worldly life bas as much restriction in 

aifferent ways ata good life, without the @na) remu- 


nerstion that s goud life hase. 


| the head of the family lying upon hi 


| ingness? 
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Femininities. 
Trust not too much to an enchanting 
face. 

There are 94 servants in Queen Victoria’s 
household. 

Never buy 4 handkerchief or choose a wife 
by candle light. 

Salt fish are quickest and best freshened 
by soaking in sour milk. . 

Never ask a woman her age—that is, not 
that woman, Ask som other woman 

It is bad taste fora girl in her teens to 
wear a diress that would become a woman of twenty- 
five. 

Lace ruches, high in the throat, re, 
main the favorite lingerie of ladies with long, slen- 
der necks, 

Jerrold says that young boys who marry 
old maids **gather lu the spring of life the golden 
fruits of autamn.*’ 

. According to the Science Monthly, a so- 
lution of common cooking or bi-carbonate of soda, 
is a good remedy for burns, 

Pretty girls are like confectionery in more 
waysthanone, They are eweet, they are expensive, 
and they are conducive to heartbura, 

It is said that there are employed in one 


shoe manulactory in Lynn, Mass., ® females, all di- 
vorced wives and hailing from Maine, 


-- 


Handsome tidies are placed on satin-cov 
cred sofas, not s0 much as a guarantee of good faith 
as to cover up the spot that is worn throw, 

A New Yorker, who has traveled all over 
Turkey, says nv Turk ever cares two cents for his 
wife until he finds out that some other fellow cares 
three, 

The women of Rome have complexions 
like white wax, which are lovely by gaslight, but un- 
healthy-lookiug by day, See one Roman face, and you 
see them all, 

Young ladies who are pining to paint 
‘flower pieces, ** are reminded that the four piece 
that is most attractive to the marrylog man isa bateh 
of good bread, 

People need not wonder at the scarcity of 
geod servant girls, If agirl ls good far anything, 
some fellow is going to find It gutand marry her; and 
don't forget it, 

Before Bings’ wife died he insisted that 
she make her will. He expects to be re-united to ber 


in the other world, and thought it would be pleas- 
anter if she left her will in this. 
Some of the fashionable ladies of the 


Spanish town of Ferrol have made a selemn agree- 
ment to make less display in their tollettes, the ex- 
travagance of which isruininug their bustbands and 
fathers. 


An elderly English lady of fashion, need- 
ing a page, advertised: ‘‘Youth wanted,*’ Next 
day there came to her a bottle of wriukle-filler and 
skin-tightener, apotor Fairy Bloom, a setot false 
teeth, and a wig. 


When the rich woman can show to the 
world only a life of fashion and idleness, she is de- 
serving of Open censure and disgrace, long as 
there are bungty bodies, minds or souls, erying for 
some of her abundance, 

Miss Malvina Rumiey had just started 
out with her beau for a walk, when her little brother 
Billy called to her from the fence: ‘'IT say, Malviny, 
don’t you bring that feller back to tea with you, Ma 


eo 


| says there aln’t more’n enough biscult to go round as 


it is.** 

A late fancy in decorating sleeves places 
one bow of ribbon just below the elbow, and another 
on the upper arm about two and a half inches below 
the shoulder armhole seam, This device breaks the 
long trying line of a tight sleeve between the arm- 
hole and the eliow, 

It has long been claimed that using coflee 
and tea cansed nervousness, and now along comes a 
eoctor and denies the statement entirely, The real 
cause of the great nervousness Atnong marris do men 
is the expectation of finding their wives awake when 
they come home late. 

A young man of this city, who has been 
to the Hub, tellsus that the of the 
Boston girl beyins at the breakfast table and lasts 
until the old folks go to bed, After that, If the right 
fellow is in the parlor, and thelight is turned low, she 


intellectuatity 


‘acts like any other girl.’ 
A Jady who had company to tea, re 
proved ber little son several tines speaking, how- 


At last, out of paticuce with him, 
she sald sharply: ‘Johnny, If vou dont keep still 
I'l} send you away troin the table.** Looking at ber 
“Didn't you forget to use your 


ever, very gently. 


in surprise, he said: 
coinpany volee then, ma?’ 

The following explains the difference be 
tween Inck andchgnec: You take a girl out to the 
theatre and discover that you haven’tacent in your 


pocket, You are, of course, cote He | to invite her 
to an oveter saloon after the perior nance, she fe- 
fuses for suine reason; that’s lack. But the chances 


are a inillion to one that she will accept. 


A Western philosopher says: When a 
‘oman finds ont dat her best fren’ aln’t got a goul 
character, she tosses her head and sayé that she never 
did like her, no how, but when @ ipan learns dat his 
best fren’ has been sent to the penuitentiury, be says: 
**Poo’ feller, I always did like him.’* Dat is de 
difference betwixt de friendship ob a man aud a wo- 
man 

Ina town not many miles from Boston, a 
b od 
the 


man stepped intoa neighbor's house, where he 
back ow 


floor. and his wife standing over him, as he thought, 


with a threatening alr. He was about to withdraw, 
when the prostrate man shouted, ‘Come along ii 
steve: the old woman is only chaikizcg tm tay 


sAentivas re “nize and realize } 
And the young man, * al 
self to the altar only two short weeks before, blushed 


painfully and said, with faltering voice, When he’s 
betug married .*’ 4 


spent ident 


: 
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a News 


The monks and nuns in Italy numbdér 


nearly =, ooo, 

Many Catholic priests in Italy receive 
only @@a year. 

The Irish compose over one-twelfth of 
the British army. 

The poet Whittier thinks a boiled dinner 
a detestable dish. 

Governor Cleveland, of New York, sold 
papers when a boy. 

Strawberries are selling for 610 a quart; 
peaches for @ each. 

On an average in Switzerland not more 
than one in ten goes to church, 


The London World doubts that Italian ~ 


opera brings any profit in London. 


The Chinese pay $154,752,000 a year to ~ 


quiet the spirtts of their ancestors, 


English journalists lave invented a new 
word for short editortals--leaderette. ‘ 

A Troy Miss was so flustered by a bean’s 
first evening that she actually litthe gas wih « [x 
bill. 

The census of 1881 gives London a popu- 
lation of of 3,414,571, moak.os it the largest ety in the 
world, 

The American Bible Society is now mak. 
Ing its fourth distribution of Bibles in the United 
States, 

New York stands first on the list of citles 
using the telephone, Chicago neat, aud Parle comes 
in third, 

Duncan Ford,a Virginian, died last week 
at the accuratel y-ascertained age of one hundred and 
twenty years. 

An association of gentlemen has been 
formed in Chicgyo, who refuse to pay in care If come 
pe lied to stand, 

American magazines have a large Arcula- 
tion in Fngland, and have brought down the price of 
Fuglish monthiles, 

The Shah of Persia pays his barber $5,000 
a year. Itls, perhaps, unnecessary to state that the 
touserial artist ls a mute, 

Australia is trying to get rid of the Eng- 
lish sparrow by the bounty process, heads and 
eges of the bird come in rapidly, 

Inthe year 1882 there were 284 steam- 
ships and large river steamboats lost; of thts 
number 31 were sunk by ecoillsion, 


and 


A Russian nobleman is said to be adriver 
of the small-pox wagon that plies varions 
parts of Chicago and the pest-house. 

An elaborate crematory isto be built in 
New York. The advocates of this mode of disposing 
of the bodies of dead friends are lucreasing, 

At the instance of the Berlin Anti-Cruel- 
ty Soctety, all public performances of tamers of ons 
and other dangerous beasts will be henuecetorth pro- 
hibited, 


between 


The banjo isnot to become fashionable 
among the aristocratic classes of Fugland without @ 
protest, One eritic begs thatthe mandulin be sabe 
stituted, 

Saxony has acquired the unenviable rep- 
utation of being the “‘Chimboraze of enicide.’* More 
persons hill themselves there than in any other coume 
try in Farope, 


Competent judges estimate that the 
Franco-German War Cost France two provinces, a 
iolllion of lives, and §4,000,000,000, It mided §¢2 0a. 


(10), to the debt, 


Whittier, the poet, is bothered very much 
He tells areporter that dur- 
betweeu 2000 and AO letters 


by autograpl-hunters, 
ing iss2he reecived 
askiug for his autograph, 

Three Mousand London policemen fol- 
oftheir number to the 
grave recently, The force now cond@sts of 12,000 men, 
not counting special officers. 


lowed the remairs of oue 


An octogenarian at Simmons’ Gap, Ga., 
Iie is the father of & 
sudatla recent family gathering over O0 of 
his descendants were present 


is living with his ninth wife 
children, 


For three days recently the fog was 60 
thick In London that ga giite filty feet apart could 
not be seen from the window at noonday ania stop 


was put to nearly all trueine 


A New York photographer says that wo- 
ew 


either women or 


ty tla liey ail want 


when they 


men have bo more 
to book 
are haviug their pictures taken, 


vat 


their best "en 


The Legislature in Nebraska is seriously 
grand jury 
system from that state, on the ground that ite effects 
‘to the admintetra- 


considering @ proposiivion to abolisit the 


are more peruictous than benefela 


tion of law 


Going toa New Orleans funeral, a souff- 


taker exposed his sna! ty the breeze, “which blew it 
into the eves of a horse attached to a carriage bebiad, 
The animal bee sin wonutrollable, and emashed the 


carriage against @ laimp-jrret 


| 
A Kentucky cow broke into a cornfleid 
and gorged herself ao Lat ee was aboutto die, A 
| surgeon made an Melsion in ber side and removed 
| over six bushels of corn, corn-stalks and grass. The 
Pope ning enm healed up, and the cow is new doing 
| well 
| Pong Hide, an Indian chief, of Lower 
| Califorula, grea weary of life after living tor Iie 
years Ile planted @ stout stick ln the middle of @ 
} r oil ! ito pole uutil life was ex- 
t " y « ra { his peop Wied t rescue 
} 
eel * -_ 


m i 
a x : 4 . nee plhe 
iiver, ree ate the : * ©* mach and bow 
els, the tired brain will be relieved, aad the head re- 


sume ite wonted level. 


Notes. _ 
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THE SATURDAY 


Two Weddings. 


BY HESKL FRITH. 


RS. LOUISE Leb TUN, the non widow 
owning the hi: ~ 0 @m@tate of Cro 
wast, bad decor coined that ber niece 

is, Deter sip) arts. 

Her bus and hai wA Len the tenderest 
i inable, and Lily's lather was a spend- 
teri, who had lef her penniless 

Mre. Lotion bad finally decided agains 
eu a6 4 om. 

Ste had wieied tors eon, but had sone-— 
Liiv was aii in ali to ber 

Bat she vowed that the girl should never 


¥- 

Money, liberty, letsure and pleasare she 
Should wave without “int, but she should 
A wiarry. 

It seeme! a pity. 

There was *nething # sof inthe poor 
giri’s loveliness «> dels sas in her siniie, it 
seemed « pity to bave all the sweetness of 
SGuchatender nature appropriated by her 
sunt, win, if the truth mum be wld, wasa 
trifle acid and act 7. 

People said Init wos afraid 
Go wA think that was true. 

She Wasashary disiplinaran, bat she 
delighted in the girl's beauty and affection, 
and never ineant Vv) gneve her tender heart. 

Tit she was kind in forbidding 
husband «he euartal aly believed. 

She had married, es hal Lily's moter, 
and they bAu bad been very unhappy; in 

venting her {ro tinarrvinog she was aav- 
ng ber much sorrow. 

* Por 
would trust with I. 
aay. 

She did nA keen: 1 outot » 
but she keja ber + t her side that he 
Mhomt be a levlid iia who ovald pass 
the ra wpart of maresod reacn 
Lily 'saiunile. 

For Itanwex «+ 
Meve ine if fdvi.tua = 
Sveree Vs ianhiv ies Abon. 

Nug, since ee iad reacued her twentieth 
year, was it likely that she hal beheld adt- 
tiring eves, afar Off, aud boen witheut her 
prefereuces. 

She stoned by a window of the 
root, fork. ng, awalting 
ao rance at Ure .kK i ast. 

herly rising was one of Mra Louise's 
hiikmvocrames. an! breakfast was served at 
Seven. sucnsuer an l winter. 

It was now hali-peest six, and in the clear 
tporning light Liiv's ounplexion was as 
pur: and as fres) asi eho bad uot s mie Ute 
tii twelve oeclork at Madame Hyseinth's 
maustoalethe nignt fore 

iher eves, br, wer 
flowers, ti 

Mie was i alts Wie great ¢ } 

adden lites sutsele the window, with vut 

tng tiieut, vet Louere was no tanner of 
dovtt atv-at Lily using her eyes wien in 
Counpany. 

Another pair—hrown, tender and merry 
—had mict bers, «4 few evenings bet the 
owner it seened ts her, She would giveall 
the world UG) tiet tuem. 

be was a stranger—Mr. Jick } 

She oulv kKuew the name, 
sure that ber aunt R 
all inthe crow. 

But he baw! sung with sucha delicious 
baritone voice. and restored ber handker- 
chief with 4 «mile which bad thriiled to her 
finger -tips. 

Then later, wien she sat by the window 
for air, half enveioped vy her aunt's 
flounces, an (hey had criivcsed the counpany 
Standing with Mra. Le terande, Lily heard 
the splen ied arit its j@#he big 
red curtain, agod kie Mr. Farlie 
upon the piazza, taikis th (Cnariie Cole, 
the son of their family pls “an. 

“NA tarry : , wit uch eves and 
aomile like thu’? ~¢ i 2% leon 
be bereft of ber reas: bi. ice I have 
found soineb “ivy wii r Ine an intre- 
daction——oome! 

* 1 dou't see Miss Lily now,” said young 
Cole, sweeping the curtain aside and com- 
p-etely hiding Lily b« nd it, as he walked 
Berimethe room; “and ltell vou nis of no 
use, Fariie. She's 4 uigity niece girl, but 
her aunt would never iivite you up to ber 
house—would literally turn vou out of the 
door, if you went there and offered your 
heart, baud and fortune her niece. She 
has determined that Lily shall never 
marry.” 

There was a tnoment s sileuce, as if the 
stranger 445 non p! used. 

* Too, bad, Jack, ) diseourage you so! 
Dhariey said syuijpetiicticaily; ‘but Tean't 
help it.” 

“Diseouraged? Not in the least," 
cheerful reply. ‘Fatt 
fair lwty.” 

Cul Lily 
allow iale hours, 
and in a meouent 
room, enveloped in 
place in her carriave. 

But as 4h: pan ne the door, 
she | ‘ t 
of a“ 

Jach 
mar iin 

If s* ’ 
there was a 

Aunt Louis | hug l,.and cow 
plained of the crowd and heat of the room; 
She sevided in one corner, and Lily dreamed 
ip the other. 

Bat time bal passed, and Lily, looking at 
the lonely, dew-wet 
@nperienced the pangs of distillusion. 

had never had « lover, and she never 


would. 
Aunt Louise would never aliow it, and 


frohi 


f her, but I 


bera 


tiere is ms : tin the 


world I 
waa Wout Ww 


ene 


CIA, 


ug would not be- 
#weet a girl was 


break fast- 
her aunt's 


one 


as bright as dew-wet 


magia atment it eX pt essen 


iMate f 


re 
Te, 


arlie, 
au { Fie 
noticed b 


was 


had im at 


mie, as! 


“45 


Hust 


was the 
beart pever won 
come!’ you know I don’t 
was the next Lilv heard; 
she wasswepm from the 
her wrappings, and 


yarden that morning, | 


she would be a match 
Imm determine. 

The curtaia of silk and lace to the luxe 
rious futhe Ureakiast-reun waved in the 
breez ; (a> terraces, ivuntains and trees of 

wereld lay In bright elegance before ber; 
Luy Weought everything so tame and 
‘hal Morning, a8 sbe tarned disouns> 
tweet her aunt a8 she came in at the 

“My dear Lily,” she cried, di ying an 
open letter in ber hand, “read this f" 

Lily opemed the sheet and carefully pe 
rused it— 

“Deak Mrs. Lortosx (since I may po 
longer call you Louise), 1 tave a great ta- 
vor Ww ask of you. By the ory of our 
happy youth when we were care free and 
deveed Ww each Mher—m sbort, iovers—I 
mg you Ww grant it. 

“My tamily has been lately broken up 
(my wile m long since deceased) by the 
marriage Of my ster, 1 am much troubled 
about my children. The girls will be sent 
w buarding scovl,but my sun is in delicate 
pealthand thinks be would prefer Ww spend 
De® sulhueer Vacation iu tue country. 

“Courvint vou Kindly receive him into 
your tamiy for afew weeks? It wouid ve 
a great lavor to me, as I should be assured 
be was happy, and under the best of influ- 
ences. Excuse the name of this leer, and 
Kindly write ine a once. 

Very traly yours, 
“ RicHaRD FaRBLiE.” 


“Richard Farlie' He was the man 1 
OUgit Ww tave married Lily—a good man. if 
there ever was a good rman in the world: I 
waa Very young, and did n& know inv own 
mind. He lives in thecity now and I[ have 
mAseen hbiinthistwenty vears. But tothink 
of th buy—why, of cours I can't take 
his! ext Ww inen, I bate bors you know.” 

Liiv sipped ber es iate indiferently. 

“He'd racket around, wear horrid boote 
and tring in mad, of course; boys al ways 
jo; maid Mra. Loume, breaking her egy 
shell. “ Bat Hichard,!I suppose he loves 
bis #on—is anxious about bim. What 
would you do, Lily?” 

“If he sa gentleman's son,I should think 
he'd keep clean, answered Lily ateentlr— 
for she was hardly thinking about the poy 
at all, and had only caugnt part of her 
aunts reinarks, 

Perhaps be is a nice little fetlow, and 1 
might likes have a child in the bouse if he 
wasn't more than seven oreight. I'll think 
atpwrut it.” 

Mra. Luis finally accepted, aud dus 
petehed a note vw» that effect. 

The next morning about ten o'clock, a 
earriazge rolled up the drive, and the driver 
was beard unloading @ trunk on the 
piazza. 

That exclaimed Mra. Tsruisea, 
looking sStartiod—for she wus talling inw a 
nap in areelining chair, ** Weill, he’il soon 
be back at scni»si|—that’s one onnfoat,”” and 
she rome to receive hii. 

Lily, her lap fullof pink and blue wools, 
did not rise, 

The door swung open; and a hamdsoimne 
young gentleman of five and twenty 
wivanced easily, witha eniial air. . 

. Parle,’ he said, giving Mrs. 
tis hand. * Yquare very kind to 
oblige uly tather and receive ine into your 
peasant te ne.” 7 

Mrs. Louise turned all colors, but did not 
refase Ww shake hauds 

“The ety is so bot this tive of year, and 
I have been pressed with work until I aim 
rather fayved out.”’ 

“Your father—is—is still a merchant?” 
staminered Mra. Lisuise. 

Yen." 

“I—I-thought—he spoke of your vaca- 

that vou were at school ?”’ 
At ectiri ?' 

“ Well, 
stammered 
blow isy 

It was 
such an 


bowl 


la ti Jack 


' +) 
a7 viliser 


iS Was ny mistake, of course,” 


Mrs. Louise. ‘Never iuind. 


pur fal ? 


lnitposstlie not to be cordial to 
exceedingly frank and pleasant 
young gentlewan, espectslly as he seecined 
notinuthe ieast attracted by Lily, th ugh 
she Staried and blushed every time he 
lovked towards her,and was strangely over- 
whelmed with oonfusionu. 

Mrs. Louise decided, after the first two | 
or three davs, that she need not fear Jack 
Farlie falling in love with her niece; and 
Jack—well, with a little skill in contrivin 
interviews with Lily, he found Ceoweull 
quite as pleasant as be had anticipated. 

In ashort thine he becaine priwe favorite 
with Mrs. Isruise. 

He was s) frank, so genial, so obliging, 
and looked so like his father—4when he was 
youu. 

Six weeks passed with great happiness to 
all parties. 

On the first of Septernber Mrs. Louise ar- 
ranged a gurden fele, and invited Mr. Rich- 
ard Farlie. 

He too,was frank, genial and a littie more 
florid than his #n,and was very fatherly 
in his inanner to Lily. , 

* Jack talks of marrving,’’ he said, seat- 


jing hi:mnsel! upon @ rustic seat between thein 


——& TeC(DArk 


her aunt 


that made Lily turn pink and 
white. 


Marrying !"’ the latter exclaimed in dis- 


> ote d. 
She 


lost her look of pleasure; for some | 


| anxiety prayed on her mind. 


A few days later she took Jack Farlie to | 
task 


“To think of you being already engaged!’ 


| she said, * I had hoped that if you wanted | debility and indi 
| to marry, that Lily—well, that Lily might | nervous system and make new life. 


please you.” 
“iam not engaged ; and Lily dogs please. 
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me, dear Mra. Lofton. I think, with you, 
that she isthe sweetest girl in the world, 
and it vou would trust me with her I will 
make her a good husband.” 

She sent him tw talk w Lily. 

And then she fell w crying, © think how 
lonely she would be. 

Just then the servant allowed in Mr. Far- 
lie, Sr. 

“ Dear Louise, these young people have 
stolen a iwarch on us! Let us steal a march | 
on them. How surprised they would be if 
we should marry!” 

It realiy seemed the thing to do, though 
Mr. Richard bad net thought of such a thing | 
when be received Jach s contidence, ant 


kindly helpea bin w invade the stronghold | 
0 | the Bride, *’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 


of Crowood. 
There were two weddings, botu equally 
happy. 
; Ee 
Tur Water-Ciock.—The water-clock 
was acurious contrivance, auda very uncer- 


tain one, and was the first of which we have | 


any record of measuring tine by mechani- 
cal means. Some writers think that it was 
in use in China, Chaldea, and Egyj before 
the geveral knowledge of the sun-dial ; bat, 
whether that wa- the case or not, it was 
very ingenious in jis way. It corsisted of 
a hollow bail, flattened a litle at the lop to 
the shape of a poppy-head, whence it de- 
rived its Greek name. There was an open- 
ing atthe top where the water was poured 


in, and this was kept closed with a stopper, | 


s that the water was not liable to be spilled 
over, and various smali holes on the oppo- 
site side allowed it t trickle out, as if 
through a filter. Time was computed by 
the gradual diminution of the water in the 
vesse!. No reliance however could be 
placed upon the clock, for the flow of the 


water fluctuated under climatic and atinos- | 


pherie conditions, and the Greeks and Ro- 
inans can hardlv have been 
theminute’ if they relied upon the clepsy- 
dra, as the water ciock was called. It seems 


likely that these mechanical clocks were | 
in use in the houses or courtsof the houses, | 
while in all publie places, 6quares, or on | 


monumental buildings sun-liale were uni- 
versally used. In luxurious families a 
slave was kepton purpose to watch the sun- 
dial and water-cluck and to report the time. 
A wonderful water-clock is on record some 
centuries later, when Haroun Al Kaschid | 
sent Charlemagne astriking-<.ock regulated 
by water, 


opened and twelve mien On horseback rode 
vutand returned, closing the doors behind 
tuem. 

_ ——P © ee ———— 

INSECTS ON ORANGES.—When a dish of | 
oranges is seen on the table for desert, the 
f.ct is hardly realized that in all probability 
their surface isthe babitat of an insect of 
the Coceus family. This tiny creature is 
fond on the orange skin in every stage of | 
transforination, frown the egg tothe perfect | 
insect, during the winter imonths, instead | 
of retnaining dormant in the cold weather, 
as isthe case with mostof the insect tribe. | 
It would hardly be possible to find a St. 
Michael's or Tangerine orange that had not 
hundreds of these litle creatures in various 
stages of development on their surface. | 
Leinons, too, are frequently covered. Upon | 
inspection, the skin of an orange will be 
found to be dotted over with brownish sear- 
let spots of various sizes. These specks can 
be easily removed by a needle; and when 
placed under a inicroseope, an interesting | 
sene is presented, consisting of a large 
number of which are oval white | 
txxies, Standing on end, like little bays of 
flour, some of the inhabitants of which may 
very provably be seen in process of emnerg- 
ing frown the opened end of the egg. The 
fecuale insect upon leaving the egg has six 
legs, two long hair-like appendages, and no | 
wings; it thrusts asucker into the orange | 
in order to obtain nourishinent, and never | 
moves asain, passing through the various | 
stages of development until it lays its eggs | 
and dies. Inthe case of the male insect, | 
the chrysalis after a short period opens and 
the insect tlles otf. The male is supplied 
with winzs twice the length of its body,and 


evges 
~~? 


| each of the legs has a hook-like projection. | 


It has four eyes and two antenna, and is so 
Oe 

Keep it To YoursELr.—You have trou- 
ble—your feelings are injured, your hus- 
band is unkind, vour wite frets, your home 
isnot pleasant, your friends do not treat 
you fairly, and things in general inove un- 
pleasantiy. Well, what of it? Keep it to 
yourself. A smouldering fire can be found 
and extinguished ; but when the coals are 
scattered who can pick them up? Bury 
your sorrow. The place for sad and dis- 
gusting thingsis underthe ground. A cut is | 
not berfetited by pulling off the plaster and 
exposing it under someby's eye. Tie it up 
and letitalone. It will get well sooner 
than you cau cure it. Charity covereth a | 
multitude of sins. Thingsthuscovered ure 
often covered with a sear, but once publish- | 
ed and confided to meddling friends, there 
is no end to the trouble they may cause. 
Keep it to y [roubles are transient 
and w! 


shen asorrow is healed and 
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Micu., Feb. 3, 
I think it my duty to send you a recom. 

mend for the benefit of any person wishing | 

to know whether Hop Bitters are good or | 

not. Iknow they are good for general | 

stion; strencthen the 


I re- 


Bay City, 1880. 


cominend my patients to use them. 
DE. A. PRATT, | 
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“Presenting 


“punctual to | 
in which, as twelve hours were | 


cnupleted, twelve duors on the face or dial | 


| claimed it to be. 


| pleased with it. 
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Stevensburg, Mich., Jan. 6, 83. 
HAitor Saturday Evening Post—Yozrr mwagniscent 


| premium pictare, ‘*Presenting the Bricz,** at 
| and think it very beautiful. 1 am greatly pleased with 
| it, and thank you very much for sich a beaatiful 


present. I have shown it to quite a sumber of people, 
and they aH say itir the prettiest amd richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 


| eription list. 


H. B. 


Delevan, Minn., Dec. 29, ’83. 
FAitor Post—I received the picture, ‘Presenting 


delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from we shortly,as maay of my friends 


| @ desire to subscribe, and how coald they feel other- 


wise, with such a paper, and such a premiam ! 
4.M. A. 


Brownwood, Tex.. Jan. 3, ’83. 
FAitor Post—Your premiom, *‘P: ting the 
Bride, *’ came to hand all right. I cannot Gad lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium. I have received inany premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send scoime subscriptions soon. 
BB. &. BH. 


° McArthur, O., Jan. 1, ’&83. 
EAitor Post—Your premium, ‘*Presenting the 
Brice, ** is indeed a beautiful gif of art, and cannot 
{sil tu please the most factilivus. Many thanks. 
A. M, 


Shenandoah, Ia., Dec 28, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Fvenlug Post—Yoor premium pk - 
ture, **Presenting the Bricle,** was duly received, and 
am more than p)-ased with **. It is by far the hana- 
wimuest picture Ll ever saw. 


t. GW. 


Old Fort, N. C., Jan. 8, ‘83. 


Eslitor Post—The picture premium, *‘Presenting the 
Bride,** received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it isjustsuperh. Expeet to ggg you numerous 
subscribers lu a few days. 

M. J.B. 


Maklen, Mass., Jan. 7, ‘83. 
Kdlitor Saturday Evening Poot—The pictare, **Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** has come to band, and in good 
condition. [Tam much pleased with tt, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite wig me in voting it beautifal. WI send you 
some subseribers soon, 


M.L.H. 


Charleston, 8. C., Jan. 1, 83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, **Present- 


ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 
beanty. Lain well pleased with it. I have shown it 
tu several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
sommest and most Valuable premium they es 4 saw. 
. . Ss. 
Good Luck, Ark., Dec. 26, "82. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presentlug tue Bride,*’ 
came duly tu hand, andit is even better than you 
I willsee whatlean do for you in 
the way of néw subscribers. 


M.R.W. 


Seymour, Ct., Dec. 29, ‘82. 
Editor Post—I have pretmiam, 
senting the Bride.** It far surpasses miy wiust 
Kuine expectations—perfeenly lovely! Will wet 
subscribers for you. 


received **Pre- 
Ane 
sulle 


A. A.C. 


a ‘ 
Bagdad, Ky., Dec. 24, ’82. 
Falitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
Uful picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,** in due tauec, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead oi 
MY most sanguine expectations. Shall see what | can 


| do for you in the way of sutscribers, 


M. E. B. 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 28, °83. 
Editor Post—‘*Presenting the Brite** was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a couspicuons place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
Db. T. 


Grenada, Miss., Dec. 25, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper aad premium 
received. THE PosTis a splendid literary jourual. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
Everyone whohas seen the picture 
considers it grand. 
V..4. P. 


Janesport, Mo., Dec. 28, ’82. 
Edlitors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium | ever saw. 


A. D. 


Flemington, Ky., Dec. 29, ’82. 


Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with It. 


| It isfarahead of the premiums usually offered by 


newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it, 
M.I. V. 
- 


Offutt, Tenn., Dec. 30, °82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
is admired by everybody. 


W.A. EK. 


R92 


ny premlim iast gb and 


kitvery beautif I will with picasure aid you 


think I can 


in ralzing your subscription list, and I 
get & great many subscribers fur you. 


J. M. 5. 


Bangor, Mich., Dec. 30, ’82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the 
Briste** received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 


| shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 


oue of them premounes it beautiful. 
E.G, 


Se ps 
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od 


te Bride” Heard Frm 
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“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 























A WAIF OF THE BALL. A MEETING of the stockholder of Our Continent 
Publishing Company will be held at the office of sald 


Company, in the city of Philadephia on the twenty- 


sixth «lay of March, 1684 to elect officer d 
Tis only a little rosette, so blue upon an increase sid preference of stock. BURPE S ES SEEDS ARE W 
It might vie with the tint of a cloudless sky; y —_- rof the moors ot Directors. 

















































me ©° ery freepert 
It dropped from a dataty dancing-shoe, dan. 22, 1884, H. W. B. How ARD, Sec'y. Rawal, Nene beater. Jo.lotes shee Sen of tow 
ty Ball, ln the days gone by, EE jal we wt on 
At s County &*@- When our readers answer any Adver- P ox ins Sr ttnas obs 
‘Twas one of those fanciful things, you know, tihement found in these Sesame they wilt i [ay VTi werd: pe, es aN 


Tacked on to the shoe with a silken thread, meloet grown from eur Seed, ast scacon, mT re 


confer a favor Pub lie nd ad- wat 92,1 1 "9 the. 6160 
And perched like a bird ov the wearer's toe, ohet one “ sae ee , ore ha INAS nt aS Aba bow {mae, tor ses Bre . 
ng e ata a sen raieed from our graneine Seed 
As she tripped in the dance, light as fairies tread. r iner am rday ing — os Tt Dy 
‘oat. en weighing BS the pact some mn. aod of Ineetowe 


I had been introduced, you must understand, - ES 
And I saw there was rooin for another name 


On the card she held in her white-gloved hand, 
And I pressed for the favor ere others came, 





faver. We offer 650 ne ASH fr three largest 


Seuteatie gruwe hte e a New No. @¢ 
early. & eure Soadile ¢ of tne quality art 


Wi tte [tallun r.!on. arowen to weigh 7% to 6 the, 


rds deed yirnsnvt.” We sill pay OOS CARB 



































Bhe siniled, an approving simile methought, Vital@Weaknesa and Prostration, from et X TOMATOES, the bert of al) Tomatoe 
As the glance met mine of her deep blue eves . or inalscretion, is radically and promptly cured cortusnly ¢ (roses Seine 7 pers ert New Perpetual 
When she turned to me; and her breath seemed DUMPEREYS +1} POF ATEIC SPECT i ty “ whole Tat Neat-F. 
fraught ° Gourd, of creat value to every poultry -keoper, Mey make beat of nest- seq". ” on » tives. t. curiae te 
ab pe rowth. 
‘ With the perfume of flowers ‘neath tropical skies, | poen tn use WM years, and is the most  ~ i ieee fy Kh telaen Glebe nerf terre Beinachs aie Gah eed, 
es ee edy known. ice $1 per vial, or 5 vials (and lark weg Ternlp, very oot — skin and flesh whige as now, mont delicate fever, All above 
As she answered me, ‘*Yes, ‘tis a galop—the las of a for coe post free on receipt cultare. gated co each packet. 
**| mustleave you now. You will not forget ?** opathic \¢ Medicine, %.. © E | oes akeve ia pockets neual prices eomt § ¢ will cond the 
The next wasa waltz. As she glided past 103 telte ow or Bi wew ME ugekist 2 eee OC aSraalenee ONLY 2c. 
Then fell at my feet this small rosette— ee a H WHITE RISE CORN, sod 0 sample of ihe wonderfu 
if of the ball o + . win aa tect ta re Hlection of Al varieties one packet rach of the following: 
be _—% 0 > TD 3 col o 
se ie ay > ao ; > fl New Protise Bree m, Mort pr known. 2176 haring bec n ratsed on ope a 4 
And [ hid it away, lest the loser might see 4 ihe fe . wnt Neo Moat 
When ‘twas missed frum the shoe so dainty and HAS BEEN PROVED FOR - echa fe rte A, fence tae prescient ke, Yellow Danvers 
: Onton, one of the bet. w mab r Cream “Sweet Corn, aa sweetness, produced 1/90 good ears 
ar pr ' The SUREST CURE for from it14 hills. Danvers 14> spooth and hand-ome. Bpanteh a aL Peoper. ow ver) levee, 
And she smiles sweet as ever—but not upon me! sweet.mild. Berpee’s Extra Phy Pemacarlicst and the peat tra ca w Lemon Pod W ax Beane 
—S. T. OLEN, marvellogs beasty Or tne Ly td ote productiveness. Loendeon I ber, ¢xcelient tu 
wr or “oe Bound Da & od Bodied. = oon. aoe rote on nana een Britt’ >. Le 
ws —_ : “ - aby ° ear cmact re coeds na 
Does alame bacx or disordered urine indl- p Ah fy. 98.55 nctoal value, bes the cnrive tat will be anus, peespabd, to aby Gtérens Ge ORLY 










sate thas you are avictim? THEN DO WN 


”-Facetie. HESITATE; use Kidacy-Wort at oneo, (are 


ae come the ‘Genes ona ctore hoaithy action. 


wh Ads iN give 7 ket of Farm F vite ' Welden Dent Corn «nd cele 
pe.00, ox ae re ae » vost Ht merle, avg Sus m for Ope Dollar 


brat 
and ai = yay bar rite system . offering valuable collections of Beeds far below ov 
sp nny pata — RIG JHA we give to-dar the greatest value for money, ever offered. 





* 
Liver and Bowels. 





: For coronlainta peculiar We grow and estoss auastialos is know that all trying our seeds once will be regular customers 
joking c lub--T he rolling r pin. N CASH PRIZES for 1488, to growers of best vegetables and farm produ t= from 
. A coo g I Ladies. 60 yous sex, Buc has pain $7 w tlh. Fs Competition epen to all opty alogue for pagtieutare. Phew this edvers 
Enforced civility — Bowing to circum- d we Ridacy-W Vort ie une tisement to your friends and get thein to soud with you. & Complete Dollar Collections mailed for @a.tve, 
' a will act yocenptly and eafety. RURPEE'S CEM COLLECTION of Acicrs, Balsams, Paras, Petonta, 
stances. & a aoe pe ), Peter on oe Phlox. Verbena. New Runfewer, ete. (19 packets), ment bewatiful arte 
r or : : on r cx dust or ro Gopoe.ts,anddu th ti ture, for entry B& hi« and the One Dollar Vegetable Collection, t+ ok. 
The artists’ adien to his picture—You be paina, all speedily viel) to i ita ‘supeiees Da eta, All the unten I a ches Ltertiooment cams te one atdeees te Gb Gee ET AMPS. OUDe an tow 
hanged. ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1 ant ost for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 14488, beautifully lustrated, a valuable book of nearly vo 


the on = sete Catalegue publiahed, embracing Garden, Field and Flower Breeds Pianta, 
_ fma!! Fruits, Thoron Lape hbred Live mock” Fancy Poultry, we mpertant Neveltics of real Merit. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PMIAEREL Diterrre st A 













The physician’s motto—Have patients N Y ORT 
and you will succeed, : K | 8) E:* Me W ; 
The proper way to warm the house is to “Mr, Ethan Lawrence, my townsman,’* says Dr. 


keep the cellar coaled, Philip C. Ballou, of Monckton, Vt., ‘‘*was bloated 


y i i 20° ; from kidney disease. The skin of his legs shone like 
When is man like a perfect chimney ? glass, Kidney-Wort cured him.’ Apr. 2-42. 
When he doesn’t smoke. 


It has been asked when rain fulls, does it 4 | DN EY- WORT 


ever getup again? Why, of course itdoes, in dew 
-: iS A SURE CURE 
In the first transports of deght the happy for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
father rushed into the room, exclaiming, ‘‘I’ve gota L j VER 
RL aie 


son; it's a boy!’’ 
‘ » " It has specific action on this most important 
For an example of pure and unalloyed organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 















































































Bh. nye te NP LOWER, heads 10 to 15 inches in 41- 
r, excellent feed for poultry, pack ibe, MiI- 
Wansts CORN, the largest grain, smallest cob, and 
uetive variety in the world, Phe. S50. 

rath TH CABBAGE, 20 te 54 Ihe, each, Phg. B6e. 
BARMOTH PUMPKINS, have heen grown to weigh 
150 Ihe., Package, Die, BAAAKE CLCURBER, & to 






















contempt, take a barber‘s opinion of the man who is inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 6 feet im length, colle wp like a caake, Phe. Zoe. Certain Cure for Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Heart- 
growing a full beard, the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free GANGUINECS, @ tropical-loobing the. ft. > burn, Sour Stomach, Fetid Breath, Constipation, ae. 
‘ . ti ite regular discharge. covered with 44 red fruit, CHOILE 
When a man gives you his hand he does condition, effecting GARDEN SEEDS, IUe. per package, Asparagine (Com. 50 and $1. malled 
P tri ‘nen | i =) nag eng ever's Volossal), Beet (Karly Blood), Keam (Golden C. G. A. LODER, Apothecary 
it out of friendship. When he gives you his toot it is Malaria nitsris have the chills, Wes, Sweet Cove (Triumph), Carvel \Long Granger, - LODER, ' 
quite another matter Kidney* Cress (Ourled), Cucumber, ((rcen Cluner), Lettuce 1530 Chestnut St., Vhiladelphia, Pa. 
: . (Silesia), Musk = Umenet he ay me (Mt. —_————-- 
Sand wail . ect (Sweatt mmieh), 4 (Le ’ ’ » ,, ONE, ° le ru? 
A writer in Harper’s commences a poem | "In the Spring tocleanse the System, every ay Wines Mastek Orgaitna "ii res 
with the line, ‘*Some day I shall be dead.’’ It is,in- one should take a thorough course of it. Femnete (seme), Feralp p (White Duseh). Baiecs - ——————" —~ = 
oY . , SEED, hk tunis, 4 
deed, a beautiful thought. s1- SOLD BY DRUCOISTS. Price $i. Coxrcomh, Jerilla twee Willian Pertalacea, Vhles 


Drummondi, tlewerin, ot Gilla, Fragrant (and 
taft, Aeroelisiam, Barigeld, and Double Finale. 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 

I will send the above superb evilection (34 phas. re- 
tall price $4.20). New, choice seeds that witlcnow, 
and the /ractical Farm Journal, a neat 8-pa uh. 
Heation, for one year, all for 61; club of four ++ 4 ie 
be 7 argent an ——_ collection of seeds ever t 
e t country for the mone portage cos 

the.” Orders Billed promptiy. "hemi hy Reghtered 


Two twin brothers are said to be so much 
alike, that they frequently borrow money from eaeh 
other without knowing it. 








**Tell my brother soldiera,** writes J.C. Power, of | 
A little fellow, who had pever eaten | Trenton, UL, ‘tand all others, too, that Kidney-Wort 


frosted cake, asked at the table for a piece of that | ¢¢7¢d my 20 years’ liver disorders, Publish Ut, 
*‘cake with plastering on it.’’ please, in St. Louls Globe-Democrat.*’ 






Everythingin Drv Goods, 
Wearing Appar! and 
Housekeeping Appoint 





Tho as — : Eaten P. ©. Ora L by mente sent by mail, express or freight, accord. 
rhe old ov b, ‘‘Where there’s a will monn thse paper ys © Le ame: ing to circummstanccs—subject to return and 
there’s a way, *’ has been revised to suit the situation, oun Fes NK FING Hn Clyde, | Wayne Ce., n.Y. refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
It now reads, ‘*‘Wheu there's a bill we're away.’"' FO THE PERMANEN te Finch is perfectly reiiabie logue, with details, mailed on epplicatio 
“All who favor bim with thete orders will he honest- A he peenegpen 
A St. Louis man saw a painting of the R T CURE OF by and Siiviy dents with. =i. ©. Briggs, P. i. JOHN WANAMAKER, Fuit-apecrnta. 





We have the largest retall stock fo the United Mtates, 





enchanted palace, with all the guards fast asleep, and CONSTIPATION. 


ejaculated; ‘*The house is pretty old-fashioned, but 














- . ” No other disease is 20 pre valont in this coun- >ACKAGES, your choice fr t Het, a ve ea) 
the policemen look natural, Pltry as Const: ‘pat.on, wad 22 remedy hae ever »)( Wraper | oa Aa} oa Pe abe 7” cape an 
Ali » fa , jetlv ratche bee Diequalled the celobrated Kidney-Wort as a 
A little fellow quietly watched a bee 3 Eee Moores ae 






crawling on his hand, till itstopped and stung him, Githe case, this remedy will overeome it. 9 na { 
when he sobbed: ‘‘I didn’t mind its walking about, . PILES. ey distressing com- al ret S ‘ iest Cabbage BY MAIL I 








but when it sat down it hurt awful.*’ laint is very apt to be}- Teree-Quartore 

yy , oom plicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort Ten days earlier than any other cabbage, and pro- | ee ee 
Hlostess—‘*W hat, must you go already, strengthens the weakened parts and quickly | ducing well-tormed conical heads remarkably large aie 

professor?’’ The Professor—‘*‘My dear madam, there cures a!) kinds of Piles even when physicians size for sw early » ripener, Whoever plants it will be ° 


is a limit even to my capacity of inflicting myself on 
my friends!’ Hostess—**Oh, no—not at all, 1 assure 
you!’ 





hh wrt, vineplo Boplery. 
d medicines have before failed. | amazed at its early maturity: and if he be a market- gen aiaitg Sos 
ard - ll be able to place in the F . r 4 wt e 
@- (Lf you have either of these troubles Ep ph x ¢ to place itin the market ahead oer Qe DE ire 5 eveliootiog 


oO , 
& ce ARD, Oth & Marke’ St, 
v cag Aaveruommens. 


—— —— 











We have reports of this variety reaching ten pounds | 
in weight, remarkable considering its extreme earll- 
ness. 


G. 
{ 
g 


Skinny Men.— ‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer’’ restores 


















, p ‘ , ald LANDRETINS ReKAL REGISTER 4ND ALMANAC, 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. $1. is containing fall catalogue of Landreth’« Celetrated WILL 
y ° e Garden, Field, ana Flower seeds, with directions for " H RGE. 
When a man ‘“‘mysteriously disappears’’ Another Rank Cashier escapes. George H. Horst, | cuiture in buglish and German, Aloo, catalogue. of SEND IT OUT A 
nowadays, his fiends don't begin dragging the river | Cashier of Myerstown, (Pa.) Bank, sald recently: | in ae ments and tools, free of charge, Bamples of Knitting Milk + pampbies, giving 
or casting around for a wurderer until it is known | **Kidney-Wort cured my bleeding piles.** rice Ne ag Pw sale and retail, furnished npon Rules and Designs for Raiteiog Mik kings, Mittens, 
how his t ° 4 4 ~ he ti application, Landreth 's seeds are in sealed packages, Money Purses, Babies’ Capa, Laces, ete., wiil be mailed to 
»w his books stand and how much money he has with name and full directlous for caltare any eddsomen receipt of 6 et im postage stainpe oF money, 
borrowed. D. LANOKETH & SONS, THE BRAING gD & ARMSTRONG 
“Rough on Rats,” Clears out rats, mice, flies, Noe, Zl and 5) South ath street, between Market | ket Bt biln., or, w% troy. M. 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. l5cts, and Chestnut streets. aud Delaware Avenue and | BX Send for circular about Waste Embrot- 
. ’ Arch Street, Vhiladeiphia, Pa, | dery, We. per oz, 





A person in Colorado writing to a Minne- 


s0ta Journal, says that the miners are very much dis- 
couraged in thatregion; they have to dig through « ——7 H- E- U- M- fA. TISh |- §- M— 


solid vein of silver four feet thick beture they reach t is for all the peinful discascs 


eae TRERO Safe and Speedy Ae eas 


Now. {<x the time to prepare rmation & clreu- 


tir orders fo 4 nd tiree, write 
the gold. “KIDNEYS, “LIVER AND BOWELS. Sra te Priv ond Omamental W ay to Fortane. |: 
Ae 2. : . oe t cleanses the syetem of the acrid poison Shru Kve oa, e| ‘ He k LEE 
A Southern legislator is actively advocat what Guamen the deundhd auditing whten aan. a ge Pe aera, ROR Oe Sy 


ing a bill requiring the name of the physician who 
attended the deceased to be engraved on the tomb- 
Stone. The consternation thi. causes in wedical cir- 


only the victims of Khcumatisin can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 

ot the worst forms cf tl.is terrible disease 

have been quickly relicved, and in short time 


| Besides many Desirable Nove .. ae we offer the largest 
and most — te general Stock of Fruit and Ornamen- 
| tal Trees io United State< Abridged Catalowue 


WE GIVE THIS Ring 


Kidneys, Liver mame 


‘| , mailed free. Address KLLWANGER @ BARBY 

cles inay ve imagined. PERFECTLY CURED. | Bia Nurseries. Rochester, N. ¥. e 
“Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup"’ for feyerish- PRICE, $1. LIQUID OL LLY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

héss, restlessness, worms, coustipation, tasteless. Ze. oh Dry caa be sent by mail. cian 











. . WELLS, RICHARDGON & Co., Burlington Vt. 
A Missouri paper wanis t» know who 


; ona Sat being hawked at with the black beak of K | D) N E Y ~ W 8) RT 


No one, sir. No oneycan tame ly submit to 
suchathing. And if any man ever hawks at us with 
the black beak of envy, we'll bite him with a dow, if 


AGENTS! 

y jist on ttre se ‘ 
Your name printed on circulars, thow-t ards, wiant- Satisfact ° Oy he a 4. 

signs, cte., to assist you In selling Lambertson KATON & 


Safety Lamp Burner long needed: fit« all lamps 
wives large itytit: hax nickel cone reflector: lever pute 








* ‘ eo fe ? 
. Samp!« carus free. 
**Kidney-Wort has given immediate relief, in many 











; ! eases of rheumatisin, falling under my notice."’—Dr. | {t ont; no blowing, or turuing down wick: It puts Ite | AND :.0t 
i the livid talons of retribution smite us with the red Philip ©. Ballou, Monckton, Vt. Apr. #-82. | se if out! {fit upsets: can Hil it without removing from hom an r. 
; bolt of vengeance from the dripping jaws of the : . lamp: no wearing out screws or collars, it lasts tea : E 
cloud of hate the tminute. Y r ‘TT never found even relief, from rheumativin and | years: sells at sight. Exclusive territory given tor 10 SOL D by Wate ryt: ats “> . ‘ 
next minute. es, sir. kidney troubles till T used Kidney-Wort Now lam rears. Samp a patents ax A od cire ae ete. gee A ane ge | free. J & BIRCH & CO *7 
a - : , "he ('«. zx ke Bt w ~- 
Consumption Cured welt. ee ee” ett | ———— te * = — F OR YC yT y PSF ana pacaty : 7 “| 
J FAT and plenty of Ut, «en 
An old physician, retiréd from practic e, having | CHOICE. SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET! 


nail place ed in his hands byan East India missionary 
€ formula of a simple vegetable remedyfor the speedy 


a ¢ $10 in Genuine C Paper Mouey = | mame age atdress on Postal Card only, and get it 
MON EY avd @ ofthe most valuable se- For De. or Nine %. U.S. Postage Stamps I will send . LESTER, 22 New Charch St., New York. 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronebitis, | Chet Recipes known, all for 


Hcents: or Recipes and for trial 10 papers ¢ holeest Seeds, growth of ial, ¥i to 


Fe —- 7 - las 6 vot anc Ne 0 seeds in each paper, and my New Illustrate | Seed AN DEETH'S SEEIM 

Matarrh, As thma, 5 C Money for cents. Now is sour chance, > | WO 4 iG L ea 
tions, alone ueaiin’g cate 0 br a lane ~~ postals. Address, 7 Catal gue. Doulle Rese As ter, (14 colors, ine a ft : ' tN THE BST, 
bility and all Nerv ~ ~“ ca pare Got eo e- kK. W. CALLENDER, Nashua, fowa Verbena, (from 10 state): hese vy 5 baviy! ANDR F rit a “A? ‘. ' 
‘ . ‘ ous omplaints, afte having ‘ - | Sisto 4 colors): Pets (12 the loutie Por. ai ~ "hi » 
ted Its wonderful curative <u ae reim the Mh. of mo 2-2. 1 Edee Cards, designs for 1884. je arte -y ol — . B Ss a ine og Pdoouble or 5 nia os , 

a bey felt it his « duty to m ake itknown to bis suff- Yor *y ete ve ; ‘ .- . pase & colors): Doutle White Ceatered Asters (¢f ~- t Moses Rowe, Bird Mort { W“ ter 

, ee A tuat his motive and a des ‘ rds lee Plant. L. W. GOODELL. Amberst "lacs > a: Woon! t Scenes, A ‘ ¢ 
A 4 f : 
rf . ad a" ’ ard ‘ the arke« 





ore SILK PATCHWORK: 


Superfiuous Hair. : + se HH); 






| 1d UET, CHRO- and t, ce WEST 4 . r ‘ 
9 tadame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes HO CARDS Name on “i < = —- re» ¥4 . Li 
print | Hair without injaring the skin. Send for | Ww. BROOKS, Jamaica, Vermont. “Over: the Garden Wall,*’ and 100 other Choice f 
reular. Madame WAMBOLD, 3 Sawyer Street, 


r~ As da, wordsand music, ¢n- 2s Gold Fage Chr: 2 
neste, Mam BO a aaa tative eo Minieiet Saome 9.3 Over eer a EC: | Gas ta reese West 





















































































ed ip the former. 
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(Lorrespondence. 


M. M., (Phils, Pa.j)—You have gota 


wrong idea of the matter. 


INQUIRER.--Nvo reduction in rates on ac- 
count of not taking premium, See page 4. 
Warts, (Wash., D. C.)—Accoording to 


present usage, *‘ He drank “* Is the correct form of 
expression, Our great grandfathers oe 
drunk,** and some very vld-fashioned people still 
adhere te that form. 


Rovon, (Highland, 0.)—Your natural 
cvlor having made impression, it 
would be a mistake to change it, if you safely 
could, But we believe such changes are never arti- 
feially made without some penalty; and as for you, 
we do not facilitate tie making of them, We are for 
simple, natural lives that are true to the truth of 
things, We object to sailing under false colors, 

J.J3., (Wyoming, Pa.)—The strengthen- 
ing of thickening of the upper portion of the wind- 
pipe, which forins the ** Adam's apple, '* Is common 
to meu and women, although ithe much more mark- 
No reason ean be assigned for this, 
je usually stronger than the 
reducing thts pro- 
tuo marked fot 


eaid 


so favorable an 
eveu 


male 
is no 
happens to be 


except that the 
female. There 
tuberance, when it 
berauly. 
StrupENT, (New York, N. Y.)—An old 
evniec (who was entirely wrong) was asked what ad- 
man about to marry, The ad- 
** Don't." 


way of 


vice he should givea 
viee he gave was contained inone word 
In this case it was very bad alvice, 
a young person to make a the 
stage, it isthe very best, Except to those bora in it, 
the life of an actor la avery hard oue, and the roward 


ecanty and uncertain. 


COLLEEN, (Vhila., Pa.)—If 


one, Ube 


about profession of 


your state- 


young 
worthy of another 


mentof the case ls a fair man has 
treated you very badly, and is not 
thought from you. Evenif: itis true 
has told him stores tu your disadvanutaye, yet if he 
had a manly spirit, and really cared for you, he would 


not have believed them so readily, Be thankful that 


that some one 


you have found out how unworthy of your aflec- 
tions he is, and do not waste another thought upon 
fii. 


Youna, (Benton, Ark.)—It is not cus- 
tomary to keep windows draped lu mourning for any 
particular time, exacept in commemoration of the 
death of sowe distinguished under clreum- 
stances which render his decease calamity. 
The shortest time in which itis at all permissible for 
* whidow tw putoff the deepest mourning is at the ex- 
piration of one year after the death of her husband, 
and it is customary for her to wear deep meuruing for 
at least two years. 

CHAPEAU, (Mitchell, N. C.)—Ilats were 
first made by a Swiss at Paris io HOt When Charles 
Vil. made bis trintaphalentry tuto Rouen in 1449 he 
wore a hat lined with red velvet and fur, mounted 
witharich pluine of feathers, Henceforward hats 
and caps, atleast in France, began tutake the" place 
vt chaperons and Ilats were first inanuufac- 
tured jo Regland by Spautards in lo. Very high- 
crowned hate were wort by Queen Riizabeth's courte 
jeras, and high crowns tin introduced in iva. 
A stamp duty laid opon hat) ia T7stand in 17% was 
repealed iu istl, Silk als began lo supersede beaver 
aout 1, 


person 
a public 


hoods, 


Manik, (Henry, Ind.)—1. Ifa lady does | ; “ be 
not wish her escort to come in, she shouid dismiss Che Gowers of nine _ nor twenty minutes 


She bs certainly not bound | 


Dim as civilly as possible. 
to stand talking at the gate until he chooses to go. 2 
A lady must never directly ask aygentionan to corres 


poud with her, because In tniost cases he would fee, 


bound to du sv, however troublesaun 


him. 3. Notasarule, If you do make such a pres- 


SS ee 





E SATURDAY EVENING P 











DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISKRASBE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGLOUS, 


Chronic BRheomatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Aflections, Sypbi- 
lithe Comgnerate, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsla, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, flip Dis- 
eases, Mercarial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption, 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, 3ALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway's Sarenpariiiian He- 
solvent exeuls all remedial agents, Lt purities the 
Divoed, restoring health and vigor; ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to all. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedal agents In the cuore of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutiopal and Skin Diseases, but It is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinu.ry and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dbropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Dright'’s Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are Drick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
eyy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, Dilionsappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 


|} when passing water, and pain iu the small of the back 
butin the case of | ang along the lolua, 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicine than any other = paration, Taken tn 
Peaspooutul Doses, while others require five or six 
tinesasimuch, One Dollar Per ttle. 


R.R.R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RILEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Read Relief. 


MALARIA 
IN ITS VARIOUS FORMs, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
eure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Searlet, ‘Ty phoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY's PILLS) s0 quick as RADWAY’'S READY 
RELIEF, 





itmipht be to | 
neuralgia, nervousness 


| 


sent, a book, or something pretty, butof suwall value | 


in tteelf, is most appropriate 4. It 
eumstances. If itis late, te sould not stop for more 
thana few minutes, 

MARGERY, (Sussex, N. Y.)—The ques- 
tien of givingengagement and wedding 
vid that its origin cannot now be certainly determin- 
ed, Oue accodnt is that in m thitwmegyy bargain it was 
usual to give something as a pledge or token, and as 
nothing could be more e asily carried about, or more 
securely kept than aring, this became the token al- 
ways given to bind the important engagement of mar- 
Another explanation ts, as the wan in marry. 


dept nds 


rings is so 


riage. 


on cir- | . . 
} burn and pains of all kinds, Radway*s Ready 


| 
| 





Looseness, Diarrhiwa, or painful discharges from 
bv taking Radway’s Ready Relief. No congestion or 


inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the Rh, R. Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 





For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 

and Coegmeenane, rheuma- 
pains and weakness in the back, 
pilns around the liver, pleurisy, 
in the bowels, heart- 
Relief 
will afford immediate case, and its continued nse for 
a few days effect a permanent cure... Price, 0 cents, 


ti<en, lumbaye, 
spine, or Kidneys: 
swelling of the Joluts, pains 


RADWAYS REGULATING PLL, 


Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


ing the woman made her the mistress of his house, he | A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALCMEL. 


handed her bis ring, which in early times was usedpas 


« signet, in place of writing the ame, and so deno- 


ted the trust and contdcne he reposed in his 
bride, 
DorRIT, (Shannon, Mo.)-—It is not us- 


ual, under ordiawary circumstances, for a voung lady 
to make apresent loa youug ge ntileman 
has only known for two mouths, The most appro- 
priate thing, tf you do make a present at all, is some of 
your own work, Phe weat best thing ts something 
pretty, but ol simall value, or a bovk, such as the 
works ofa poet for whom vou care, ant for whom 
you would wish your Trica i alsvu to care. We can 
xive you norecelptto win his love, 
asentertaining and attractive in every Way as you 
can, but do not neglect your other friends, especially 
those of vour owu sex. You are quite mistaken in 
supposing vou will dle if the voung manu is not as 
mach atttracted by youas you are by him. 


whom she 


GroRGE, (Allegany, N. Y.)—The age ot 
the earth is placed b hundred millions 
of years ; aod still others, of later time, ainvnog thetn 
the Duke of Argyll, place it at teu million vears, 
kuowing What processes have been gone through. 
The following is their theory: Other 
tirough lhe same process. The reason 
differ s® much from the earth Is that 
much earlier or later stage of existence. 


some at five 


The earth 


must become old Newton surmised, although he 

could give no reason for it, that the earth would at 

one time lose all ite water and become dry, Since 

then it has been found that Newton was correct. As 

{ earth Kes . it “ tn vine porous and 
ae 


yeur ihe wate . | : leen 
million vears every trace water will have 4 
peared from the face of the globe, The nitrogen and 
oxygen in the atmospl.cre are aleo diminishing ali the 
time. Itisinan inappreciable degree, bu’ the time 
will come when the air will be se thin that no crea- 
tures we know can breathe it and live; the time will 
come when the world cannot support life. That 
will be the peried of old age, and then wil! come 


“ap- 


planets go | 
ether planets | 


| 
: 
| 


} Dimness of 
Make yoursel€ | Fever and Dull Pain im the Head, Detielency of Pers- 


: 


} 
j 





} 


they areina | 


Perfectly Tasteless, eleyantly coated 
uin, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse " 
KADWAY'S PILLS for 

the Stomach, Liver, Bewels, 

vous Disease Hemdache, Constip athon, Costiveness, 

Lrilige othe Pyspne sg 1, Bilhousness, Fever, Inflam- 

mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 

the Internal Viscera, Purely vegetable, containing 
po mereury, minerals or deletertous drugs. 

Bag yserve the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weight In the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sloking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a iving posture, 

€ision, Dots or Webs before the sight 


with sweet 
and strengthen, 
the cure of all disorders of 
Kidnevs, Bladder, Ner- 


yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Fyes, Pain in 
he Mide, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning tn the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ *«FAISE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stam 


Warren Street, New York. 


42° lufermation worth thousands will be sent to you, 
or Sees } 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the 
| name **Radway*’ ison whatyou buy. 


| WHEELER & WILSON | 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


SEWING MACHINES, Needles A ttach- 


8 
g Machine F 


Parta 












rE 
TION A ; 1 <=. ow 


806 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








IT LEADS ALL. 


No other blood-purifying aticins is made, 
or has ever been prepar which 80 cotm- 
pletely meets the wants physicians aud 
the general public as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It leads the list as a truly sctentific pega 
tion tor all blood diseases. If there is a lurk- 
, ing taint of Scrofula about you 
SCROFULA AYERS SamarAneee wil 
xige it and expel it from your system. 
For constitutional or scrofulous Uatarrb, 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA is the 
CATARRH true remedy. It has cured 
nuimberless cases. It wil stop ee nauseo oous 
catarrhal discharges, and reinove the sic 
ing odor of the breath, which are indications 
of ecrofulous origin. 
“ Hutto, Tex., Sept. 28, 1882. 


ULCEROUS “At theage of two years one of 


So my children was terribly afflicted 
RE with ulcerous running sores on its 
face aml neck. At the same time its eyes 
were swollen, much inflamed, and very sore. 
Physicians told us that a pow- 

SORE EY erful alterative medicine must 
be employed, They united in recommending 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA. A few doses pro- 
duced a perceptible improvement, which, by 
an adherence to your directions, was contin- 
ued to a complete and permanent cure. No 
evidence has since appeared of the existence 
of anv. scrofulous tendencies; and no treat- 
melt of any disorder was ever attended by | 
more prompt or effectual results. 
Yours truly, Lb. F. JOHNSON.” | 


PREPARED BY | 


Dr.J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell} Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 











DRILL BRACE. 


This is a ten-inch-sweep Ratchet: Bit Brace 
gear whecl, speeded xbuut three to onc, to be used 


with a 


for drilling fron. When not needed for drilling, this 
gear wheel can be taken off in one second. 

This Bit Brace is made of eteel, highly polished and 
heavily nickel platc.l, with a cocobola handle and 
‘ignumvitee head, It bas two seta cf forged steel 
jaws, which will hold square and flat shank tools of 
all shapes aud siz. «, end round twi-t drille from 7-16 
to 1-52 ineh in diameter. The ratchet attachment. 
enables the Bruce to be used in places where there i» 
not room to revi lve the sweep. 

Many attempts have becn made to imitate the ont 

ide appearance of ocr Larber Improved Braces, but 
no one dares to u-e our Patent Jawa, as secn in this 
cut, and no brace i: g od without them. We guaran- 
tee these tools to be per’ect in every respect, and that 
they will give great eatlsfaction to all who use them. 
Hardware dealcr3 will furni~h them cn demand at ous 
prices, or we will forward one by express on receipt 
of the price, which is Three Dollars. 


Millers Falls Co. 
74 CHAMRERS ST., NEW YorK 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 





| eral terms to active agents. 





Premier Artist J 


IN HAIR. | 





Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to | 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES, | TOU PEES AND SCALPS 
No. 1, ‘The round of the | INCHES, : 

_ head, . | No. 1, From forebead back | 
No. 2. Frown forehead as fur as bald. 

_ over the head to neck, | No, 2. Over forehead ag | 
No. 3. gy ear (0 ear far as required, 

over the top. | No, 3 Over e crow 
No. 4. From vear to ear the hea a 
round the forehead, | 

He has always ready for sale a 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies* 
Frizettes, Braids, Curis, ete., beautifully manufae- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment In the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re 
celve attention, 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Hair, 


30 DA YS’ TRIAL FREE! 
e send tree on 80 days’ trial Dr. Dye'’s Elee- 
tre-Voltale Belis ud other Electric Appli- 
ity, Lose Vitality. «101 Kindred Troewien at 


splendid Stock of 
Wigs, Half Wigs, 


| so for Rheumatiam. Liver aud Kidney Trou- | 


to RADWAY & €O., No. 32 | 








bles. and many other diseases, Speedy cures 
Kuaranteed, Illustrated pamphlets free, a 
VOLTAIC BELT COo., Marshall, Mich. 


| OUR NEW PACK For 1888, 
5OAU Chrome Cards, 
€ (Extra tne Stock, Artictle 
designs of Swiss Floral, Gea- 
: view, w veath. Wyte 

Ver pancl, e 
Moonlight, Summer and Wirtcr wees til feat 4) 
(not gaudy colors), with your name in fancy »10e, Sample Book 
of 9@ costly styles for 1883, 25e. bOpra, id Agents er bane 
tt prizes pire forclubs, 29 I! lostrate. remium I Ist with 
every order, OAXTON P. ‘TING co, Nerthferd, ch 




























|, THE UNION PUBLI 
END 15 CENTS for the Latest and Best BOOK 








AGENTS WANTED.” 





Sterne 


INSURANC 
A wiitueaPenat ; 


Apply to H. 8S. STEPHENS Vice-President. ~ 
AGENTS WAN = 
Sees Cie 

NEW YORK som" 


Showing a of to-dav, with its 
rushi: clcvated trains 
oro its romance, its m) stery, its 


countiess = ~~! crimes 
and terrible its charities and in fact 

ake *, time ering 

now ready 





phase of 





HITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book © ¥ ofthekind © Hover pub 


NEW EDITION. tutu irom Wwestiertestmtate 


sere time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
hite House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi. 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Waated—Seud for Circulars, with full particulars, te 


BRADLEY & 00. Si: 


AGENTS WANTED ticteti amily teats 


ing Mechine ever invented. Will knit a of 
with HEEL and TOE com 
minutes. It wilt t @ great variety of 4 


also 
work for which there , Td. aready martet. Send 
for circular and terms to tle Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 163 Tremont street, Mass. 


> ‘ad 

i per month guaranteed sure; 
$100 to $250 & positive success to Agents 
everywhere selling our new braided SILVER MOULD 
WHITE WIRE CLOTHES LINE, Will last a lifetime and 
never rust. Pleases at sight. Everybody buys them, 
Samples free. Show to your friends and be convinced, 
Address GIRARDsWIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 











——————— 


A RICH NEW BOOK, 

‘CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE.” Also 
“WHAT WOMEN SHOULD KNOW.” Most lid- 
_P. 0. Box. 20. N. 7th St, Philada., Pa.” 

A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 

Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. Do not fail to order. Also eae | 
Oleograph 12 tor Wets. National Chromo Co., 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. GENTS WANTED for the best and fastest-selling 


Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
percent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philada., Pa. 
a fortune. Ont 


, can now 
hc worth @1@ tree. Address E. 6. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay &t., N. ¥. 











Ag‘ts Wanted 8. M.Spencer, 
Sells Rapidly. 1 9 Fa St. 
P’rtic’l'rs free 2 Boston, Mass, 


ean make money selling our Family Me. 
dicines. No capital required, Standard 
Sure Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 








T PAYS to sell our Hard Rubber Stamps. Sam- 
ples tree. FOLJAMBE & CO., Cleveland, Chio. 





T PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps and other Goods 
Circulars free. G.A. Harper Mf.Coz, Detroit, Mich. 


T PAYSto sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free, MITTEN & Co,, Cleveland, Obie, 






“3 A; SP in 
on bY ra remor 
ninecolors, xxx board. French Swine foruls, 


repembranre s Good [nck Corres ies 
4V © Name in fanc ’ 
wt Gur Beastifel bound Book of 106 Ores 
1883, 2he. edueed Price List with each order. ust 
premium List, 6c. Address, 8. M. FOOTE, Northferd, (ona. 























in Elegant Script Type, 
on 60 Leautifgl imporied chrome 
Cards, l0c. 14 pks. $1. 20 pearl beve 
giltedged cards with lapped corners, 100, 
Agents’ large album containing al! the latest 
styles of imported bevel edge and astin fringe 
cards, with illustrated premiuzm list & privete terms 
to agents, 3c. CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn. 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE, 

Wonderful secrets, revelations and 

discoveries for married or single, 

securing health, wealth and happiness to all. 7 
handsome book of 128 perce matled for only 10 cts., ,. 
SI . 


ING CO., Newark, 


KO out, Ball-room Etiquette and Hints on Cunctento 
and Marriage, together wieh the mysteries of Phvsi- 
cology, 201 valuable Recipes,2and 100 original quotas 
tions for Autograph Albums, Address, 

UNION PUBLISHING CO., Winsted, Conn. 


50 Pew 
fect Chromes, naine, 
All new: Large, lee 

utifal desicns of A t fon Sure. Elegant Albu of 
Samples, with Mammoth Illustrated Premiam List, 25. Good 
Work. Prompt Returns. F. W, Austin, New Haves, Ob 


™ (\Chromo or 40 Transparent cards with name and 
OOWandeome Presen t hoe. GemCardCo.F. River, Ct. 


305" Edge Cards, with name and elegant cas 
'10cents. H, M. COOK, Meriden, Conn. 


Photos of Female Beauties, 10c. Mustrated 
Two Catalogue free! J. Dietz, x 3.Reading, Pa 
































Sammie al Moore 


Charlie C. Moore, Tr. 
Every 


on. Girl who will send me 10 cts. (for 
Threat and to sell, Retail, 10 cts. 
pald when Lozenges are sold. The only thing that 
Sere Throat, Bronch !tis, Whooping-Cough, or Crow 
can do well, as thousands alrendy have done. “ 
everybody who uses them. 





Lozenges are reecmme: ishers of this pep** 
Every family that keeps Moore's Louenges will pet saitazoom fort. 


DR, C. C. MOORE. 78 Cortlandt mt. New Yor. , 


te 









Berti¢ K. Moore. Bertie Sprowl. 


postage), I will send you one dozen boxes of Moores 


a box: wholesale, 80 cts. per dos. ; balance, 70 cts., 10 
will pasitively eure a Cold, a Cough, Hoarsencss 
Beautiful Ht fee pe LAL Socks free. Every ove 











